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the original book pages. I apologize for the quality of the 
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Published in 1930, The Name of Action suffered a poor critical 
response and poor sales. Along with his third book, 'Rumour at 
Nightfall' (published 1931) Greene had the novel repudiated. Having 
only around 1,000 copies sold in each the UK and USA, both books 
have been out of print ever since and have become somewhat of a 
collector's item. To offer the book in it's full context I have included a 
passage from Greene's book, 'Ways of Escape', in which he 
discusses his own thoughts on the book and it's repudiation. 

So for better or worse, I'm pleased to offer this reproduction of The 
Name of Action by Graham Greene. Even if you agree with the 
original reviews, the fellow Greene completists will at least be able 
to tick off one of those elusive works from their reading list. 
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My second and third novels, The Name of Action and Rumour at 
Nightfall, published in 1930 and 1931 , can now be found, I am 
glad to think, only in secondhand bookshops at an exaggerated 
price, since some years after their publication I suppressed them. 
Both books are of a badness beyond the power of criticism 
properly to evoke — the prose flat and stilted and in the case of 
Rumour at Nightfall pretentious (the young writer had obviously 
been reading again and alas! admiring Conrad's worst novel, The 
Arrow of Gold), the characterisation non-existent. 
The main characters in a novel must necessarily have some 
kinship to the author, they come out of his body as a child comes 
from the womb, then the umbilical cord is cut, and they grow 
into independence. The more the author knows of his own 
character the more he can distance himself from his invented 
characters and the more room they have to grow in. With these 
early novels the cord has not been cut, and the author at 
twenty-six was as unreal to himself, in spite of psychoanalysis at 
sixteen, as Oliver Chant, the hero of The Name ofAction, is to the 
reader. Chant is only a daydream in the mind of a young 
romantic author, for it takes years of brooding and of guilt, of 
self-criticism and of self-justification, to clear from the eyes the 
haze of hopes and dreams and false ambitions. I was trying to 
write my first political novel, knowing nothing of politics. I hope 
I did better many years later with The Quiet American, but how 
little I had learned of life and politics during three years in the 
sub-editors' room of The Times. 

- Excerpt from "Ways of Escape" (1980) 
Graham Greene (1904 - 1991) 
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The Name of Action 



CHAPTER I 

Oliver Chant stared through a window of his 

carriage over the great field of iron acres that 

lay between him and Trier. Red and green 

signal lamps flickered through a dusk which took 

its tone from the steel furrows. Hunched shapes 

rose dimly on either side and fell behind in a 

*pray of fire. Occasionally the small figure of 

a man, pickaxe at ease, was seen to raise its face 

to the roaring passage of the express. To Chant, 

who could not see them fall again> the faces 

remained as an avenue of raised eyes watching 

him borne with a kind of purposeful speed to 

the capital. 

u Trier the next stop. 53 The voice echoed 
down the corridor and broke the thread of his 

ought He looked up and said to the tickct- 
T r - » in the dot >nvay, "How far— to 

r - He had asked the question before^ a 
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week ago, and the answer had been, « Four 
hundred miles." The answer now was, <c Half 
an hour," and the slamming of a door. 

The creak of a turning handle and the crash 

of wood against wood. Time drew together 

with the sound j and Chant was back in London 

seven days ago, A door had closed, but he was 

left outside^ outside the scarlet door of Mrs. 

Meadmore's house in May fair. From the foot 

of steps which fell steeply from light to dark a 

voice had spoken. " You have been avoiding me 

all the evening," it said. 

Chant, leaning forward from the light, iu 
tried to distinguish the' speaker, who presently 
became,, from the glimmer of an up-turned face, 
first a small, ill-formed body and then an 
expression of cunning and triumph. 

" I think I know you," Chant had said. " Mrs. 
Meadmore called you her Mazzini." Angered 
by the other's air of triumph he had added" with 
deliberate rudeness, " The name was enough for 
me. I'm not interested in politics and I ran." 
The voi ce said, « I've been waiting here 
for nearly half an hour." 
"But why?" 

Because you arc Mrs. Meadmon-'- \ , ung 
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Oronift" and in answer to Chants amused and 
contemptuous grimace, it added, « Crocus was 
an idealist." The clumsy body raised itself 
with an effort from the level of the street 

Chant, displeased by the encroachment of a 
stronger will, had said with a certain aggression, 
" I don't even yet know your name," and the 
answer, seven days ago, had been supplied him in 
the same foreign tone in which a moment be- 
fore his ticker had been demanded. Switched for- 
ward into the present by the connecting thought 
he became aware how each moment found its 
echo, time touched time, and the railwayman 
was the stranger answering his question outside 
Mrs. Mcadmore's door: " Kurtz. From Trier, 
an exile." The statement had been like an 
offered temptation — " Do you not want to know 
more?" 

And he had, he was most certain^ wanted to 
know more. But he had been unwilling to fall 
into so obvious a trap. He had heard once of 
a Society for the Relief of Exiles from the 
Palatinate, and he saw in the stranger who 
barred his way, no more than an unconventional 
collector for charity. It had been difficult at 
first to remember in whose cause a cheque would 
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t vciiLivdlly have to be written. There seemeu 
always to have been exiles from the Palatinate: 
nationalists in the days uf the French; nation- 
ally again when the republicans seized power 
after the evacuation, and now republicans them- 
selves in exile and a dictator ruling in Trier. 

"You are a Separatist?" Chant had asked. 
Only half aware of his own movement, he came 
down into the street and fell into step at the 
other's side. Curiosity had conquered, He was 
even unconscious of the streets down which they 
turned; and a taxi, hugging the pavement edge 
Lke a blind rn.au> passed slowly and unsignalled. 
Talking rapidly with small gesticulations of the 
hand and with a heated face, Kurtz seemed 
triumphant at the mere possession of an audi- 
ence. For days he must have hungered for a 
chance to speak, " 1 know what you are think- 
ing." Shapeless awkward words tumbled from 
his mouth. « The papers tell you that we were 
bought by France. At least we gave the 
Palatinate liberty. That was something, you 
know, after twelve years of the French ," A 
hand was projected into the light of a lamp ai 
made a vehement and surprising gesture. rt I 
tell you I\l rather have a French general back 
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than this man at Trier." 

Watching from the *i ndow of his carriage the 
lights of the city crystallize on the horizon, 
Chant wondered to think how nearly at those 
stale phrases he had broken away and lost the 
chance of release from the round he knew and 
hated— lunch with Peter Remnant, dinner at 
Mrs. Meadmore J Sj breakfast with himself- the 
cold self-conscious stare from the image in the 
mirror at the long table's end melted into and 
became the reflection of an excited face laid 
across the lights and dim scenery through the 
carriage window. With his lips already pre- 
pared to frame the ** Good night " which 
would j he thought, dismiss a potential beggar 
into tht dark, he had said with contempt, " Why 
didn't you fight then?" 

The verb possessed a personal meaning, 
gathered from books and brooding and in some 
degree from hopes, It meant death, the kind 
of death which dignifies the most unworthy 
abject with the immortality of W further 
change. His words had brought before his eyes 
a familiar vision of barricades built of the 
pathetic accumulated furniture of the poor, the 
kitchen tables, broken-backed chairs, moth- 
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riddled red satin couches, pictures of dogs — 
" The Friend of Man " — even an alarm clock 
was ticking with an elderly passivity on the top 
of this barricade of his dream. 

It had been most effectively dispelled by 
Kurtz's answer: " We couldn't fight. We had 
no money ♦" 

a Then how could Demassener. . . . ? " 
" He got money somehow. They say^ per- 
haps, France. . , ." 

a How difficult it is to get the truth/' Chant 
cried with a wave of resentment against a world 
of shadowv motives. 

"Should I be in exile now?' 7 Kurtz asked^ 
a and as for the other man ho has a French 
wife," French wife. French wife. Of course he 
remembered then; even the name Anne -Marie 
had pleased him. He had read it aloud to 
himself from beneath a picture in The 
Tader. She was only one of a group photo- 
graphed at Longchamps, but the face «*S 
more memorable than was often to be found ifl 
those surrounding^ dark and attentive, perhaps 
in the original beautiful, but Chanr could not 
tell 

" That's no proof," he had said, for it seem** 
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__ him, remembering the photograph and the 
instant impression which it had made upon him, 
that there were a thousand reasons why a man 
might wish to marry her and not one of them 
political. " One can believe nothing," he had 

(added. " They say the place is well-managed." 
"Everyone is well -managed," Kurtz said- 
" You do not know what it means to have 
to report every day at the police station. You 
can trust no one v not even the waiters, I 
criticised the Press censorship one day over a 
glass of wine. That is why I am here," and 
Kurtz looked with such frank distaste at hia 
surroundings that Chant's heart went out to 
him. 

w So there's a Press censorship," he said. 

I" That explains a lot." 
" Not only the Press," Kurtz had continued, 
I" literature too." 
The train clattered, lurched sideways across 
a point, and strode on over a hollow, throbbing 
nietal. Chant looked out and down at a river 
that became evident only when it reflected a 
nish of sparks in its surface, a long metallic 
r oad a little darker than the fields on either side, 
sprinkled here and there with golden pieces. 
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A sudden spurt of flame far below showed him 
a man with upturned face lighting a pipe, and 
a brief triangle of bow of the barge on which 
he sat. Then the bridge became only a sound 
receding in the night, and the train resumed 
its swift and level stride. 

Kurtz's remark had closed all comment, for 
Chant had been unaware of any literature in 
the Palatinate, and he remained silent and 
questioning. Kurtz said, " You know a coun^ 
try am be made by its literature, made I mean 
with a separate individuality. We had a 
beginning and what will happen now that's 
suppressed?" He had not waited for Chant 
to answer. "The man at Trier," he said, 
"will either hand us over to France or to 
Bavaria. It's his only choke since Berlin went 
Socialist." 

c But why should you not remain as you are 
—the Palatinate?" 

"He's strangled that," Kurtz answered, 
and for a moment this interchange of political 
theory became' start lingly real, for it had 
seemed to Chant that he walked beside * 
man who really loved and hated, — loved the 
Palatinate as a man might love a dead wom^i. 
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not fiercely but elegiacally,— and hated, as he 
iild hate, not this time as a memory only. 
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the man that had killed her. 

It was then that Kurtz halted abruptly 
before a doorway and Chant became aware 
of a smell of stale greens and cheap cigars, the 
native fragrance of Soho. A spatter of warm 
rain blew along the pavement, which lay 
in a red glow of light flung from a gigantic 
wineglass raised above the houses at regular 
intervals by a Gargantuan hand. At the 
end of the narrow street lie could see a 
thoroughfare one degree less dimly lit and a 
last omnibus halting; for a pair of old untidy 
prostitutes. 

Kurtz, opening the door on to a passage lit by 
a single electric globe and furnished with a sti 
of oilcloth, said to him w r ith the effect of an 
ultimatum, "You know why Mrs, Meadmore 
wished to introduce us?" 

" I know Mrs, Meadmore and I can guess." 
" And yet," Kurtz said, u I am nH gofo 
beg from you. I can offer you as much as you 
can offer inc. Will jfou come in? 1 

' 'luni had sfo -i inside and Kurt; led rhc 
way up ;l su, p and narrow stair, past small 
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landings faced by unpointed doom « A ttmton 
de amvmmt*" Kurtz said "They do thcie 
things better in Paris** 1 

When they came to the top of the building 
md to the tingle room in which Kurtz lived, 
Chant questioned him. " What do you mean? 
What is it you can, offer me?" 

" Only if you are really Croesus," Kurtz said, 
"Croesus the idealist* You left Mrs. Mead- 
more J s early, didn't you? I did too. How 
tired I was of all those people." Chant had 
watched him, taken in the face still heated 
by the release of speech, the easily flinch- 
ing, rather pathetic eyes. Sincerity, he thought, 
like oil will never mix with water, for water fa 
fellows essentially were. H Unstable as water 
thou shalt not excel "—they were a livii 
refutation of the proverb. They had taste, they 
had wit, and to Chant the ever-present anxiety 
was the question: Is their excelled i which 
you cannot attain, at which you secretly W«i 

t the gesture, the pmachs you seek Hut it 
had been v hj m nI1 t i rAt cV < 

■ng if Kut-t ■' t0 

1 d a r gesture, a 

ex 
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Not that he had followed all the words, the 
trite, sincere phrases which whirled from the 
litrlc creature, while body and gestures were 
caricatured by the immense, unstable shadow on 
wall and ceiling. The long oration had faded 
into a back part of his brain, whence he could 
capture only random glints of it separated by 
oblivion. The night, he could realise now, had 
mounted in its significance to a peak of excite- 
ment, and it was only the peak that he could 
clearly remember, like the lover who forgets the 
stages of his passion in its fulfilment. As though 
the spirit had slipped from the body to watch its 
posturing, while sharing in its transports, he 
could see himself where he had stood, half-way 
between a washhand-stand and a cupboard 
of polished deal, trembling a little with 
exdtement and saying in a voice which 
amazed himself, " 1>U go to Trien" 

Kurtz had talked and talked, painting on 
the cheap wall-paper of the room (roses that 
bloomed as floridly as cabbages), a picture of 
oppression; of a town in which short and secret 
trials were a prelude to exile; and where a man 
could not speak or write without the approv 
of the Dictator. « The dry is as clean now 
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a white-washed room," Kurtz said, "Bef 
there was, perhaps immorality. You can't av^H 
it where there is freedom and we were fr^i 
That was the wor4 on which he had b&m 
to Chant, to whom the suppression of a book or 
a poem was more to be condemned than the 
licentiousness of a world. He had two friends 
Kurtz said, a poet and an artist. Because thev 
were republicans their works were banned and 
they found it hard to live. But they waited at 
Trier, believing in the future of their move- 
ment. a All that is required is money, money 
for arms, money — it is regrettable perhaps— 
for bribery. 33 But it was to the word " arms }} 
and not to the word " bribery " that Chant had 
responded, his heart beating with a desire that 
his brain resisted — a desire which conquered at 
last when, his fingers on the door, his brain 
capitulated and he said, " I'll go to Trier." 

Kurtz at once admitted that he had gained 
his object. He had lived a year in England 
seeking money before Mrs. Meadmore came 
to his help. "There is no need," he ex- 
plained, " for you to go to Trier V^ 
self. I can give you security for a ^^V 
Seeing the disappointment in Chant's cv^ 
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added quickly, " I would rather that you went. 

Many of our friends at Trier arc apathetic 

It is so much easier, you understand, to d<. 

nothing. There is one man., however, you can 

trust, my friend, Joseph Kappcn The poet," he 

remarked with pride. " I do not read poetry, 

myself , but I respect it. I am told that he is a 

great poet. You should take with you, or better 

still transfer to a bank in Coblenz, at least three 

thousand pounds" He had made no apology 

for the size of the sum required and Chani 

was grateful. He had pledged his assii 

and he was proud that it should not be 

questioned. 

" I cannot let my friends know you are 
coming," Kurtz said. " My letter would not 
reach them. A code is useless. My letters are 
destroyed whatever they contain. I will give 
you a note to take, but you must hide it care- 
fully. Tour bags at the hotel will probably be 
searched," 

He had made the last statement simply, as 
though it contained no unusual significance. 
Nor had his voice contained any hint of ami 
ttwnt that the world should still contain danger 
and mystery when he spoke of how his friend 
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Pjace-but he would not £& S **** 
with the minute directions TiT ""* nw 
™tten out for hin, On y ^f#?" he 

£ J ***** kept by SdLS ir t£red 
^te the Jesuit Seminary he mw i OPPO ' 

# to say that the heels f h T Z *"* *!* 

Km**». j„,j • , S He ^^ reached 

but Z gI ? thr ° Ugh Bmw «*»™t 52 

out the wav tv wL;^ t, » cu ^ 

spacious ,nJ y . Whlch he returned had been 
E and eXtra ^ntly lit with stars _ It 

beat 7 r,° ngrU0US S ° ng t0 Whlch his ** 
beat hme and Inhered unwilling to leave the 

them, 2ves h]li his bra . n ^^ i( q ^ ^ g 

seemed a subject more full of poetry than the 
first Eden Indeed the whole adventure pro- 

mised to be the first Frf^n *- ttj 

inc ursc i^en, an Eden perhaps 

ror once without the snake. 

He did not wish it to be without the woman. 
After reaching home he had searched ui 
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accumulation of papers till he found the remem- 
bered photograph, The distinction, which he 
had noted in the wife of Paul Demassener, 
seemed to have increased since his meeting with 
Kurtz, That this woman was opposed to his 
friends, and that unknown to her he was her 
enemy, had given him a peculiar feeling of 
intimacy with the slanted eyes and the dark 
hair. He had sat a long time examining the 
photograph, trying to learn her features by 
heart. It had seemed strange that she would 
soon be so accessible to his gaze that he might 
meet her at any moment in the streets of Trier. 
Dawn had nearly come before he laid down 
the picture. From the Dictator Demassener's 
wife the mind had wandered by an easy and 
obvious road to poetry and art. Strange that 
the woman who might so easily have been the 
subject of either should be their enemy, had 
been his last thought before sleep took him. 

And now Ln the carriage three figures danced 
fo the mirror to the motion of the train and 
seemed to speed it on the last stretch to Trier 
Demassener's wife, as she appeared in the 
Photograph, but a little idealised, a certain 
rectitude in the slanting eyes tn make her a 
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more worthy enemy, and his 

Joseph K a? per and the artist pi r ' *" P ° Ct 

these two he attached his £* 2£S' 7° 

poet and artist^ yoimg man S?££ ■ 

■mpetuous, with flushed face and readv ^ > 

and an older maQ Jfe fe^g *g£j 

«*. What man, he triumphed t J3 

had ever before possessed such a tri^t 

fnends and enemy. He had become during the 

last week so well acquainted with all three that 

it never occurred to him that he was a stranger 

to them all. 

While preparing for his journey he had given 
little consideration to Demassener. When he 
had pictured him at all, it was as a strong and 
Stupid man. Only once, during his last night 
in England, did the Dictator touch his imagina- 
tion. On the way home across Trafalgar Square 
with Kurtz's letter to Kapper in his pocket, 
Chant had stopped to watch the news spelt out 
m golden letters through the blue dusk abort- 
Whitehall. Slowly with a beautiful and in- 
congruous mystery, the dark was fractured to 
reveal that an English cricket team had been 
defeated in the West Indies. Bright, inter- 
changing numerals sparkled like fireworks Ms 
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confused the eyes. Then again with a deliberate 
magic, luminous words were dropped into the 
night, words which. Chant felt were intended 
for him alone, for to him only in London did 
they bear a special significance. Court martial 
in Trier. Two Republican agitators *were to- 
day condemned to death by court martial for 
carrying &rms r The sentence has been con- 
firmed by Demassmer. 

For the first rime Chant faced his enemy. 
The words were a challenge,, showing him in 
one lit moment reality. If he left London 
the next day, that was what he would face, a 
short trial and a surreptitious shuffling off of 
life, tht news to be spilt as casually into as 
unconcerned a night. He was glad that for once 
He was to he uncertain and in place of the 
rc-ular succession of meals, theatres, parties at 
Mrs. Meadmore's, a dark gap faced him and 
J* could not tell whether he would be alive or 
dead when May succeeded April. 

thrJT\ ! Hcr ' THer "—voices calling 

tZ ! ?t flashbg h ^ * *™ ambling 

be i „ My In the W avenue 
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lights, that « seemed to belie danger and ., 

itself w:th peace. A hand touched his 1! 

Two men with fair moustaches touched two 1 

hats, and then, with no preliminary expkj 

tion, ran their hands over his coat and down 

his trousers. Two deprecating smiles, two hats 

again touched, and they were gone. With an 

excited pleasure Chant realised that he had been 

searched for arms. The lights might burn 

steadily and the people in the street move 

slowly, peacefully, with apparent content: he 

had, he thought, seen through their pretence to 

the dangerous trinity behind. 








CHAPTER II 

Through the black Roman gate x wluch stood 
away from the street lights like an old elephant 
fascinated but afraid of the camp fires lit 
in its familiar jungle^ Chant passed into an 
Easter peace. The shop windows were full of 
hares dragging little carts laden with confec- 
tionery > with toys and unpretentious gifts, A 
man in a green suit with a feather in his hat 
bent absorbed and spectacled eyes upon a tray 
of marzipan, A whiff of cigar smoke blew from 
a beerhouse door, and at a corner two old 
women stood reluctant to part 3 their faces 
knotted like the roots of oak trees seemed to 
brood on innumerable Easters, their memories 
a playground of hares and carts and blonde 
children waking early and reaching through the 
sunlight to the bottom of their beds, 

Walking so slowly down the Simeon-strasse 
that he became unconscious of his own exertion 
and it seemed the shops thai moved, Chant felt 
* kind of p;,t. ,na] benevolence towards all the 

11 
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people. He had come to Trier to help t L 

although for a moment a doubting i nn £ ^ 

asked whether indeed they needed help W*^* 

thing In the lamplight, under the shower of^T 

gold dust which lay across the roofs and o/l 

clothes and faces of the last shonrjer* crv ? c 

peace. In the windows that jogged gail » 

him the small hares strode with their Un,?^ 

or else crudely painted images of the Liebe Fra ! 

returned his gaze with a vacuity which MM t 

express the idea of an agonizing We. Son^ 

where from an invisible tower a clock relin 

quished its load of hours. 

A small blonde girl flattened her nose against 
the window of a bakerie, her large blue eyes 
staring intently past rich and recondite cakes, 
P^t pink and white wooden angels plaving on 
&UJS, even past the ubiquitous hare, to a house 
made of marzipan with a sugar plum for the 
door. T he sense of beneyolence> of daj]gerous 

waikmg m a hazardous peace, conquered Chant's 
slyness and he expressed in halting German his 
intention of buying her the house. The chili 
removed her ga 2e f rom the windoff ^ 6jw j 

£ with the same silent fascination. Another 
6 chlId a PProached along the p^meiit. 
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In a moment, Chant thought, the pavement 
would be crowded with blonde girls in long 
plaits astare at him as the living embodiment 
of the Easter hare, To escape from embarrass- 
ment he entered the shop. The shopkeeper was 
putting up the shutters. 

Using gestures when words failed him Chant 
explained what he wished to buy. He was met 
by upraised hands and a rapid flow of German, 
from which he could only pick out the numeral 
" Sicben "—twice repeated. 

"Seven marks," he hazarded and took a 
handful of change from his pocket. 

The shopkeeper laughed with a rich enjoy- 
ment. Humour broke the rapidity of his 
speech, and Chant was able to gather that the 
^gliahman was very innocent if he was willing 

to m seven marks for a little house made of 
marzipan. 

Uncomfortably conscious of three blonde 
^peering at him round the door of the shop, 
£*« protatcd, • You said seven.- No, no 

ZrT n / kUghtCr wIUn » f ™" * deep 



stree 
toal 



e moths with blue protuberant eyes' 
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"Seven what then?" he 




Act 'on 



to be closed at seven. He could dp , Sh °P s h^ 
the shopkeeper explained. A ^ ™> bag* 
ramc do ™ &« street at aEV n, *" 
flapped his hands and drove &' «« 

^nintothe rec t Jcavills ?t:;:^ e f il 

the incomprehension of eves « » racea Ion e 
of the Liebc Fran j» the shop" ^ M tho * 

Chant looked back from the market , 
■g saw that the lights in faJJi S 
already d immed . The shutter, had g ne " 
and gfr , dvanced Qnc . t a •£ , 

on either side. Only the lamm f. .l ^ 

, ^ uie lamps in the centre 

of the street made a bright chain to the 
ff* ISigra. Down a side street, dwarfing 
its screen of trees, rose the triple bastion 
or the cathedral, a fortress rather than a 
church, a mediaeval prelate helmed and spurred 
lor war. Across the cobbles of the square 
the wheels of the last barrows trundled 
home. In a corner of the market place, under 
an old red leaning house, a beggar was pla) 
on a violin. The music was like a faded W 
respectful imitation of something great. '' 
notes tumbled after each other in a parody 
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strength— the charge of maimed, hungry horse 
— then rose in ,a pastiche of ecstasy on heavy 
wings like overburdened kites towards the spire 
of St, GangolPs church. Except for Oliver 
Chant and a few women going home the square 
was empty,, but the man played on without hope 
of profit, as though he found some pleasure in 
his own ravaged music The peace of the 
night was broken for Chant by this hint of an 
unexpressed pain. But he was glad, for he 
had not come to Trier to find peace. 

Opposite the ancient cross he found a small 
gasthaus more suited to his mood than the larger 
hotels that clustered round the Porta Nigra. 
These were for the rich, the supporters of 
Dcmassenery who had nothing to do with any 
hungry aspirations, ravaged eestacies, raised 

» faces lit by sparks. 
Chant's room was small, with a slanting 
I attic roof and a window hard to open, that 
taced a little yard, where a hen was inscribing 
a series of Arabian footmarks in the dust For 
a few moments Chant lay relaxed upon the 
feather bed. He had travelled for nearly 
twenty-four hours and he would have found 
it easy to sleep, his senses drugged by wem- 
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ness, by the faint smell of cigars, and the 
tinkle of a distant musical box. The sound of 
far voices was sprinkled over him like the seeds 
of a poppy bringing rest A lamp was extin- 
guished in the yard, darkening the window pane 
and he rose quickly from the bed, afraid of this 
insidious peace. He must find the shoemaker's 
shop by the Jesuit Seminary that evening, before 
daylight ? bath and breakfast, shopping crowds, 
should rob his mission of the last, shreds of 
reality. 

In the restaurant j a long, low room like a 
tunnel, he could at first distinguish little* 
through the haze of tobacco smoke, beyond the 
frontier of his table. The face of the old man 
who had shown him to his room appeared out 
of the haze, took his order for beer and schnit- 
zel, and vanished again. The musical box broke 
into a dramatic profundity of Wagner, ending 
with the whirr of a revolving cylinder as the 
pfennig was exhausted. Then when the smoke 
cleared from his eyes, he could see the Germ 
in the restaurant, family parties to the tni 
generation, drinking been They became 
of his nationality, and In his honour some* 
wound up a gramophone ftftd put on a recc 



' 
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" It ain't gonna rain no more." 

"English mme?* the proprietor of the gast- 
haus explained, approaching and beaming at 
Chant through the haze, and Chant explained 
that he thought German music more beautiful, 
and each smiled at each, deprecating his own 
nation politely. 

Once again Chant warmed to this town and 
to this people, for whom be would fight 
with a better will than he couJd ever fight 
for his own land. Englishmen as a general- 
isation, what were they? Stupid hunting 
squires in red coats and with inflamed faces j 
littlc,sniggcring Cockney clerks j heavy wittcd 
and bestial farm labourers; Peter Remnant, 
Mrs. Meadmore. One could fight perhaps 
for England as a country, if one kept one's 
eyes on autumn beeches, a pond with cows drink- 
ing, and did not look five hundred yards to the 
right at the bungalows and five hundred yards 
to the left at the arterial road. But how one 
weaned at the constant, careful harbouring of 
small impressions. 

On the wall above Chant's head hung a 
I' 1 'icard, the lettering hidden. He turned it 
™ u nd and saw that it announced concerts each 
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evening at seven and nine. « At nine to-night?', 
he asked the old man when he brought a f ,'' 
glass of beer, but the old man shook hh hT\ 
No, there were no more concerts, he explained 
in a voice unnaturally devoid of intonat' ^ 
The concerts were closed by order of a* 
Dictator. 

Chant left his beer and pushed back his chair 
It was as though he had received a signal, heard 
a trumpet blown. Only when he reached t&e 
door did he remember that Trier was not his 
home, that he was a stranger in an unknown 
town. « The Jesuit Seminary?" he asked, and 
was told to leave the market-place by the Brode- 
strasse and turn to the left at the end of the 
street. The old man delayed him for a moment 
With a hand on his sleeve. The gentleman, he 
said, would be sure to return at midnight. No 
one was allowed in the streets after midnight 
ite gentleman would not find much to do in 
p eVC " ln S- There was a cinema near the 
£orta N,gra, but i t would be very crowded. 

(There were to concerts now. 
. A Pity," Chant commented. " What han' 1 
15 th \ re in ™sic?" The old man said 0* !l 



was the order. 
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But in the small court before the Jesuit Semi- 
nary Chant felt no need for anything but silence. 
The white building, flanked by twin towers, felly 
like a square wash of moonlight, behind a group 
of figures stilled in a tortuous aspiration towards 
the slender, ignoring Mary above them. The 
green stones of a church made an abrupt angle 
with the seminary and stood back a little way as 
though in reverence at man's repBca of holiness. 
Below the level of the square and forming its 
fourth side a leaning row of decayed houses rail 
downwards into the dark, away from frozen., 
day-long > night-long moonlight* 

Down this lane he came on the house de- 
scribed in Kurtz's letter. A doorway led into 
a small yard, where the grass thrust withered 
stalks between the stones* An unpainted door 
on the left bore Sebastian Lintz's name. It 
opened to a push and Chant found him- 

f racing across a narrow counter an old man 
with spectacles and sparse beard, whose sudden 
appearance from a room behind might have been 
mechanically controlled by the opening of the 
fJOr - Chant watched him in silence, savour- 
ing the instant, the last perhaps in mv life 
he thought, of safety, dulln; od routine. 
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Then because the old man also remain^ 
silent fingering some scraps of leather on xht 
counter, apparently quite ready to allow the 
moment to ran into minutes, even hours, Chant 

spoke, 

« I have some shoes," he said, ** which need 

mending." 

The old man put out his hands. " Show them 

to me." 

" You must understand," Chant continued, 

speaking very slowly, partly because of the un- 
certainty of his German but more because this 
was the moment of which he had dreamed 
almost continuously during the last week^ " that 
I want my heels repaired with some of your old 
leather." His voice broke on the last phrase 
and he feared that he had not been heard. 
The old man took off his spectacles and wiped 
them on his apron* '* Repairs to the heels, one 
mark fifty pfennig," he said. 

"With some of your old leather," Chant 
repeated. 

The shoemaker shook his head* a I do not 
understand. Old leather? My leather is T&% 
but it is all of good quality. I will show you, 
and he began to pull strips from a shelf beneath 
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the counter, stroking them with sensitive, tremu- 
lous fingers. 

? You are Lintz, Herr Sebastian Lintzr 
Chant asked helplessly in a voice dulled by dis- 
appointment. He had been deceived by moon- 
Jight and blue dusk. They had blurred his eyes, 
until he had imagined rainbows shot through a 
gr^y world. Smoke, little men moving to high 
office chairs, stunted limbs and voices shrill with 
age, anger and weariness, closed him in and 
pressed him close to the one old spectacled 
man. 

(< Yes, my name is Lintz." 

"And old leather, the: words c old leather' 

mean nothing to you?" 

The ancient head shook like a baroque pen- 
dulum. If the gentleman wanted his shoes 
mended he would find no better leather in Trier. 
He could not understand why the gentleman 
wanted old leather. 

> " Old leather for the heels?" Chant repeated 
in the mechanical reiteration of a tired brain. 
He knew that the old man thought him mad, 
but he put his hands on the counter, as though 
he would ding to it rather than turn his back 
™d admit irrevocably kn.nvh^c of mocker 
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and deceit. Speaking Jess with hope f 
answer than from the need of speech h <- -i 
« Herr Kurtz told me that you would under- 
stand." 

The old man clapped both hands to his head 

with a gesture of despair. " Ah, what a f 00 I 

I am," he said. " You are a friend of Herr 

Kurtz? The password. What a memory I 

have. I had forgotten the password." He 

laughed deprecatingly. « Old leather. What 

a wag Herr Kurtz is. Good, good » He 

stretched out both hands to Chant. "Mv 

fnend » he said, « you must come inside at once 

and tell your news. Kappcr and Tomer are 

here now." He lifted a section of the counter 

and puled Chant through to the door of the 

fnend of Herr Kurtz with news." 

for Ch ^ fr ° m dCSpair had been to ° sudden 
suW ^ t0 l0SC hU new inclination towards a 
m n ? r iSd ° m - He felr n ° ' rerii disappoint- 

word fa though forward was not the 

ended Z n*** ^ aidcIo, « *We which 

to the n nt S Side and in its coursc 6 * srsd 
S ze no more than a profile and a siflgk 
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eye. " I am Kapper," he said, as though his 
name bore an international significance. A fat 
man with gentle eyes watched them furtively 
from a corner. 

" My name is Oliver Chant. Herr Kurtz 
sent me here from London." All three men 
stiffened a little at the word " sent." 

"We are all friends of Herr Kurtz," 
Kapper said slowly, spacing out his words as if 
to afford himself time for thought, " but you 
understand— perhaps," he rambled, « you have 
a letter?" 

The letter was already in Chant's hand and 
he held it out. He received the impression that 
all three men had started forward to grasp it, 
but it was Kapper who succeeded. Whether by 
chance or choice he backed against the wall, so 
that neuher of his friends could see over his 
- °uider. H e rcad the lmer V£ry ^j ^ 

e>e every now and then travelling back fe an 

stare/ P r, erapL Chant ' Slient and ilJ * ««*, 
of a tu ft "f !x ' hind Ka PP^ J-ad. Out 
S craww m0,I u °f G< ™ a » d I^nch verses, 
Picked , '?. chalk / nd P e ™l «Pon the walls, he 

^hind KanT > EngIJSh ' Wh!ch **PF™«i 
,u tapper's narrow shoulders. « B 



rotlu 
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nibbled the nipple off Helen's breast, Having 

gnawed his fill " He became consaoul 

that Kapper was watching him, 

" Of course, 3 * the poet said, " Herr Kurtz 
docs not understand the situation." He flut- 
tered the letter. " His plans are fantastic." 

Disappointment, Chant thought, was his fate 
now, 

l( I do not wish to interfere," he said, " If 
you have no use for me — — " 

"I have no use for Herr Kurtz's plans," 
Kapper interrupted, & but you could be of great 
use, if you will forget all this. This business of 
importing arms," he added. 
"How else?" Chant asked 
Joseph Kapper raised his small dark head 
and gestured with his arms. "The pen," 
he said with unction, "is mightier than 
the sword." Through the guttural German 
came faimly the nasal note that spoke of 
deserts and a doubting people and the flight 
trom Egypt. 

a J T J e pcn Md % brush," Tomer said softly 

1«TK Pe gly ' ^pper was magnanimous, 
ine pcn and the bruslv , hc corrected himsclt - 
d then WlHl mother gesture, « Take a SC 
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Herr Chant. Sebastian, a glass of beer for the 
gentleman, " 

Chant sat down. Beneath his glass the picture 
of a fat naked woman prancing down a brightly 
coloured street failed to penetrate even the 
surface of his mind. Across the table the three 
men sat and faced him, like a board of ex- 
aminers, 

"About this money, Herr Chant? " Kapper 

said. Pie had spread Kurtz's letter before him, 

but again, by chance or choice, kept it shaded 

from his companions by one thin hand, 

£C The money is ready/' Chant said, 

" You understand that it will not go far." 

" 1 am ready," Chant said r with a faint note 

of weariness, " to subscribe more within reason." 

The weariness attracted the notice of all three 

men. They leant across the table, their hands 

moving rapidly, their voices explaining in con- 






tradictory terms that they were not ungrateful, 
that Herr Chnnt was already too kind, that they 

could not dream- , that they knew that they 

could rely—— Kapper dapped his hands 

Met. « Peter," he said, « Sebastian." His 

voice held reproof that they should have inter- 
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a Christian name), and that they should he 
further wearying their guest with protestations. 
In the silence that followed he rose, and as 
though the formal examination, which Chant 
noticed had dealt only with his money was at 
an end, held out his hand. " In the name of mv 
comrades," he said, ** in the name of Trier T 
Kapper, welcome you." He sat down again and 
Sebastian refilled the mugs of beer. Torner lit 
a cigarette and Kapper offered Chant a cigar, 
* And now," Chant said, « What are your 
plans?" 

A faint indignation marred the satisfied 

features before him. * Of course," Kapper said 



id 



with nutation, « our plans are readv. We have 
been wa,tmg two years for our chance of action. 
Herr Kurtz may think us sluggards, but he is 
wrong. Are we not here while he is in London:" 
could ^X'ff-f-meideaofhowl 

slowly « P f h , th ° Ueht '" Chant addd 
™y, of barges from Coblenz » 

said t P hatH SPOk r ith " erTOUS "Scr- " * h ™ 
seemed hfr ,'* pkns are fantastic." & 



" We n 

carefully- 
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Our plan— — n he looked around with exagger- 
ated caution as though an enemy might have 
found space to hide in the small crumpled room, 
tf Sebastian, stay here and see that the door is 
kept shut. Peter, we will show Herr Chant 
that we have not been idle in Trier." Xapper 
and Tomer rose and pulled the table away from 
the centre of the room. Lifting a carpet they 
revealed a trap door in the floor. 

Torner descended a few steps below the level 
of the room. He found a switch, and a light 
began to burn dimly and wavering! y in a 
large cellar beneath. The steps* Chant noticed 
as he followed, were of stone, worn deeply in 
the centre. "An old wine cellar," Kapper 
murmured in his ear, "now our arsenal." 

Not until he reached the floor did Chant look 
up, his thoughts, kindled by the word " arsenal," 
expectant of arm racks. A spider's web stretched 
across the stairway a little above the level of 
his face. The stone walls looked damp and 
heavy like slabs of badly made cake. In a corner 
a naked electric globe flickered weakly, the 
J«M gleaming more brightly where it struck 
unlets on the walls. Water dripped into a 
wooden packing case with open lid, and Chant 
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drew back in distaste, chinking that he h a 
a rat dart from beneath it and run f rom 7 ff* 
wall. Bur when the same movein^ * 
peated, he realised that it was only the „ '"" 
tonous shifting of a shadow. Then ^ h ° n °'" 

i strengthened, in the darkest comer 'a SSS 
puzzhng shape built itself up in blocks SgJ 
He wondered, a little repelled, what sJl 
instrument of death stood there to JS* 
dingy cellar with the name of arsenal 
"I, Sapper, imagined this." Chant started 
at the voxce behind him and caught his first 
g impse of what was happening behind the 
black, shtftmg curtain of the Jew's eyes, dark 
m.i dam *7 mysteries and perpetual night 
JSW* 1, too, he wondered, become a part of that 
dream and kt myself be shifted here and there 
by that imagination always m darkness? 

mm is itf" he whispered and stood still. 
r" yards awa ^ b « still disguised in shadow. 
6 , Stran e e ob J«t, like a cramped and stunt 

r machine, thrust out bars and blocks at cantr 
dietary angles. 
Ka Ppcr laughed mirthlessly and Tomer BOB* 
where near the staircase began to giggle. « B 
»<* dangerous, Hcrr Chan, ," the Jew -,ud/' ' 
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believe you are afraid of it. Go closer and look 
a t it, I made it myself. It is a printing 
machine." 

I "But the arsenal?" Chant asked. 
« This is our arsenal/ 1 Kapper replied, sliding 
his body round so that he stood in front of Chant 
and was able to lay one hand On the machine of 
his making. 

u You mean propaganda^ leaflets ■" 

u Yes, and my poems." Kapper scrutinised 
Chant, suspicious of a smile. " They work, 
Herr Chant, slowly, bloodlessly they work. But 
for a whole month now we have been able to 
print nothing. We had no money. Now with 
your help there shall be more leaflets, more of 
Peter's pictures, a new edition of my poems, 
Herr Chant/' his voice rose in nasal excitement, 

("we will flood Trier. 13 
With his vision of barricades fading Chant 
spoke. " Yes, but how long will all this take?" 
" Not so long, Herr Chant. We are making 
pr ogress . D e mas se ner i s a f rai d o f me . But he 
can prove nothing. He has not discovered my 
little machine. He knows that before long even 

Lthe police will be humming my songs." 
In the centre of conflicting shadows Kapper 
■ 
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seemed to become aware of another miriri t.- 

ing in opposition to his own. He struck ?! 

on a lever and leant forward "Lit- ** ^ 

Chant You want war, but we m££S 

Trier for our own glory. The pcop l e h "* 

not like Demassener. Thev are not W 

They are moved hither and thither and 3[S 

do this and that. But they, have peace em" 

ployment, and they know exactly what even. 

day will bring. We of the old repaid 

I number perhaps a thousand, but we can- 
not trust the people. They will stand 
aside, perhaps even help Demassener. They do 
not like him, but they respect him. In a way 
they trust him." Kapper paused. The sound 
of his own voice, pleading so eloquently, excited 
him. " Herr Chant, we must destroy both their 
respect and their trust." 

Of course the man was right, Chant told him- 
self. His own was the sentimental and BSS& 
way. He had come to Trier to help and not 9 
obstruct. Demassener was too power In' - : " 
enemy to be beaten by anything but reason. "' 
flung himself into a blind support of KapP' 1 ? 
plans. " You shall have a thousand po«>^ 
to-morrow," he said and to avoid the J cV 
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thanks, which he had imagined for a different 
end, he returned hastily across the cellar. 

At the bottom step he paused. « How do you 
distribute your leaflets ?" he asked. 

Kapper smiled with pride, " Now you shall 
see something of our organisation," he said 
* Kurtz little knows, Herr Chant, how we have 
been working. I tell you this. I write a poem 
one night, it is printed here next morning, and 
during the night our agents fix it on every 
hoarding in Trier $ it is pasted on the windows 
of the palace itself 5 a copy is on every table in 
every restaurant. In the' morning the police 
discover it ? tear it down, take it from the tables, 
but how many, Herr Chant, have read it first? 
How many have slipped it into their pockets to 
show to their friends; The poem is unsigned, 
but they each laugh when they read it, Jaugh 
with derision at Demassener, and say, l This is 
Kapper's work* What a butt the Dictator makes 

I for Kapper. * ** 
He stopped in what had promised to be a long 
tirade, Down the stairs came the sound of a 
low whistle* 

" But Demassener— — " Chant began befor 
he realised rhat Kapper was listening with an 
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ago tilled expression of indecision and sum * 
The Jew paid him no attention. "Ptter'^ 
called, " shut the trap door." J he 

"No, no," Peter said, "Jet us g Up f| 
There is time, Sebastian is in no hurry." 

"The police?" Chant asked with a fegjj 
of irony that his activities should be thus stilf 
born, 

"How can I tell?" Kapper snapped at him 
in the tone of a harassed housewife. He h^- 1 
one foot on the stair and beat nervously with 
his hands against the walls. The whistling sifted 
down to them again., unhurried, but now to 
Chant's mind peculiarly compelling. It was 
Peter Tomer who took the decision out of his 
leader's hands. Bending his large body into the 
smallest possible compass he threw himself up 
the stairs, Kapper followed and Chant felt his 
way in a more leisurely fashion after him. 
When he emerged into the room the two men 
were' impatiently waiting to drag the carpet into 
place. 

Chant, resenting the indignity of the 
scramble, stood apart and listened, Through the 
door Sebastian's voice explained again and &£ 
that his shop was closed, The voice ■ 
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answered Jiim, that it was to be presumed argued 
with him, Chant failed to distinguish through 
the noise which his companions made, but one 
fact was evident. 
" It can't be the police," he said. 
« A spy," Kapper whispered, and « Yes, a 
spy," Peter Torncr agreed. Fat beads of sweat 
rolled across his brow like drops of mercury. In 
the silence that followed their exertions Chant 
could distinguish the stranger's voice. 

r" It's a woman," he said. 
His statement seemed to please Kapper. The 
atmosphere was relieved of fear if not of sus- 
picion. The Jew smiled, but Chant noticed 
tliat he kept his right hand in his pocket. 
Sebastian," he called, « what is it, Sebastian?" 

^A11 three men stared with suspense and expec- 
tation as the door into the shop opened, and 
pushed aside the vision of the shoemaker to 
IJ'ght on the figure that stood behind him. 
<-hant became conscious that drama had been 

tightened to a lyrical intensity and wondered 
a the good fortune wMch hnd mt mW ^ 

nssl . ^? n LimZ ' S sh °P in *• '**£*• 
ja s c but hud thus compQsed (he drcum5tanccs 

" Cu)m "S into the figure before him, th 
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slender woman with slanting eyes and <k 
dark uncovered hair. The hair, brushed hT 
from an unnaturally white forehead, curved^ 
a crescent behind the ears. A hhek jersey tJI 
a high neck clothed her body "tightly 2 
a kind of chain mail, This Tad " th* 
lifted chin seemed to wait a sword thrust 
rather than a word, A second self, how- 
ever, stood npartr, watching his paralysed 
body, noting the stains upon his clothes 
from the cellar walls, the unsavoury yellow of 
his ringer tips marred by tobacco, the anxious 
pallor of his fare, untidy hair, rt Th*% n it 
seemed to say, u is what she sees," and as she 
appraised them with unconcerned, unintcrv 
glance, " How well you fit with your com- 
panions, that shifty-eyed, mean-bodied Jew 2nd 
his fat friend. You are not yourself, you are 
only one of three*' 1 

II Have any of you sufficient manners," she 
said slowly, " to offer me a glass of bnmc 

II I was telling her," Lintz protested, "< 
we are not an inn. We do not sell 
Chant found his voice, but in the hum ^* 
thoughts, he spoke in English, tl You've ■ 

yourself." Me ceased to I ■ 
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conscious group and started towards her. " Let 
me sec your wrist." 
" Oh, that/' she looked with slight distaste 
at a moving streak of scarlet that disappeared 
between her fingers. "That's nothing/ 1 she 
answered in slow precise English, rebuking him 
as though he had drawn attention to a blemish 
of the skin, something that a touch of powder 
would remedy. Yet he persisted "Give me 
your handkerchief/ 5 She opened her other hand 
and showed a damp red bundle. u The glass of 
my windscreen/' she said. « It is nothing. It 
has nearly stopped bleeding. If you will give 
me a glass of brandy , . ." 

Her voice did not ask a favour but com- 
manded with no hint that she considered the 
possibility of a denial/ She frowned slightly 
because no one jumped to do her bidding. Chant 
turned to the other men. " Brandy/ 1 he said, 
lorner made an indeterminate movement to- 
wards a cupboard, but the Jew stood where he 
was. He smiled and shook his head. A small 
nerve beat like a bird's breast at a corner of his 
mouth. "Don't you know who she is?" he 
asked. 

Chant nodded his head Strange, he 
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t ;. that the Jew for the first time tl, i 

assum© a kind oi dignity when he was thu* 
iwing help to a woman. He looked covertf. 
Anne-Marie Demasscner. She seemed una^ ** 
that she was under discussion, and th e a . e 
of her head indicated that she considered hcrse] 
beyond discussion by such men, She wait 
coldly and patiently to be obeyed. 

Chant said to Joseph K..: T er with sudden 
anger, « Fetch some brandy," To his surprise 
Kapper obeyed, He took a glass aiid a bortl 
from a cupboard and placed them on i . '■',. 
but it was Cfaanl who was forced to pour 
the spirit and carry it to lVnu^encrs wife 

h * Won 1 : you sit down;" he said, and & 
like a waiter m a cafe, dusted a chair. Hit 
thanked him in a mechanical otherwhere m 
and came to the table. After a glance at the 
chair she decided to remain standing When 
spoke he wanted to jump to attention, 1 lc * 
pleased that she spoke in English and thus 
-"Tparated ' lnn from his companions. 

u I suppose that I was driving too Mi" 

snid. " The car skidded, but I do not think I 

it is much damaged." She sipped the bi 

"Let mc Mud U p y0l)r h, l T,^!: ,,, li. 
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Again she seemed to accuse him of a lack of 
breeding. * There is no need The blood has 
dried" He did not persist, for he saw that it 
was true. The brandy had brought a faint colour 
to a skin which was usually, he was certain, of an 
almost startling white. 

She put down her glass and stared with a 
faint and malicious smile at something which 
lav below it. Chant saw Peter Tomer's face 
redden and Sebastian disappear into the shop. 
Only Kapper was unembarrassed* his own 
smile reflecting the woman's. For the first time 
she seemed to consider the' Jew as an individual 
They regarded each other if not with friendship 
at least with a kind of mutual understanding. 
Chant saw beneath the glass the picture of a fat 
"aked woman in a picture hat prancing down a 

I crudely coloured street 
"A little unfair," Anne-Marie Demassener 
said softly, speaking in French as though her 
arrogant mind refused to address the Jew in his 
own tongue. 

"You will notice," Kapper said, with a bold 
smile, " that I have corrected it." 

l Ah, the chalk marks. It seems a pity though 
at your artist cannot catch a likeness," She 
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raised her glass and sipped a little of th 

"But then, of course, he has fio m at „- ^ 

portrait." tcrial fe a 

"Exactly what the artist said mad 
Anne-Marie Demassencr allowed her sT®'* 
leave the polished black eyes in front oTh" 
and, as though Kapper's words had gi ven 2 
the subject for an amusing thought, stared at th 
piaster of the walls with an abstracted ^ 
Chant watched and listened and failed to undr^ 
stand. He broke the silence which formed 'a 
respectful guard around the woman's thought. 
" Kapper ..." 

_ The woman twisted her gaze back to the Jew 
with sudden interest. Kapper swore softly and 
the nerve at the corner of his mouth began again 
its twitching beat. « So you are Kapper?" she 

tsaid. She laughed. " The poet, Kapper." 
" Yes, I am Kapper," he said angrily and 
defiantly. 

" How annoyed my husband will be when 
he hears of this." She laughed. "He A 
approves of you, Herr Kapper. But introduce 
me to your friends. Which is the artist : 
companion with the scarlet face?" 

Her own face was a little flushed, p 
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with (SXCit^mcutj perhaps because the ! i iruly had 
gone to her held. I lev enjoyment of fch< situa- 
tion was obvious. The dignity of Kapper's 
bearing disappeared in anger and fear, "You 
u'JI not tell him that you met me here," he 
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" But such a story," she said softly. a It's 
irresistible. And this picture .. , ,* She 
hushed with genuine amusement. 

" Vou will not tell," Kapper repeated, his 
hand deep in his pocket. The tone and the 
movement attracted her attention. Still in a 
careless voice, as though none of these things — 
hot angry men, small room and peeling plaster^ 
threats, raised voices and gross pictures — could 
even touch the surface mind of Anne-Marie 
Demassener, she said, i( And do you really think 
my husband does not know where you meet?" 
With an impetuous scorn which raised a spiritual 
barrier between herself, the wife of the Die- 
tor, and the three conspirators, she added, "Do 
you think he cares? » 

Kapper lowered his eyes. Stripped of dignity 

^ d defiance he looked the more dangerous* 
i>ema.,, nLT > s wifc> h) ^ paiJ him ^ m 

attention. She turned her back on htm and 
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thanked Ghaut in a toneless and casual f as ^ rj 
for the brandy, " I must go home, 51 she said 
» my husband will be anxious." She stopp^ 
speaking and gazed before her with a smi] c ^ 
though her words had given rise to a train f 
thought. With irony she added, "Certainly 
J must not make him anxious." 

Chant was puzzled, aware that here was 
something which he did not understand. He 
longed to turn over in bis mind her words, recall 
every inflection of her voice and thus build up 
for her a character, yet he felt sure that at the 
very heart of that character was a mystery 
which no elaborate recollections could solve. He 
was interrupted in his thoughts by a movement 
of Kapper's, a gradual withdrawal of a hand 
from his pocket, a glint of metal. " Let me see 
you to your car/* he said with haste, and moved 
to put himself between them. 

Anne-Marie Demassener had opened a small 
gold powder box and was regarding her face with 
anxious interest in its mirror- " One moment/' 
she said, « one moment." She began thoui: 
fully to powder some defect too small far 
to notice but herself. « Will you go and S« 
the car?" she asked, Chant hesitated With 
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_ ( _ on Kapner, but a slight lift of the dark 
eyebrows sent him from the room. In the street 
a low car overlapped with its front wheels the 
cobbles of the square. It was apparently un- 
damaged, though glass littered the driver's seat. 
After a hurried examination Chant returned to 
Sebastian Lintz's shop. He had been gone for 
a few seconds only, and at first glance nothing 
seemed changed. Demassener's wife still ex- 
amined herself in the small mirror, moving a 
hair here and there infimtesimally into place. 
Kapper still stood behind her, but Chant saw 
that his hand was no longer in his pocket and 

kthat it was empty. "Your car seems un- 
damaged," Chant said. 
. " Thankyt>U '" With a last regretful glance 
in the mirror, as though she was unwilling to 

leave the reflection of her countenance for the 
sight of a Wor ] d with far ]ess savour) she ]cd the 

way from the room with no word to Kapper or 

I nis companion. Chant followed her. 
In the open against the white background of 
. C bcmm ^y she was like a black shadow cast 

shV r rCC , moonli S nt - With a quick movement 

. e u rn ed to Chant and in a voice contain- 

* We ratified essence of excitement said 
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- | : . ■-.- 1 have enjoyed myself." 

u You were in danger/' Chant said. 

" Not enough," she answered. She eb 

at the driver's seat littered by the smashed *\ 

" But I asked you . . ." she began. Chant ' 

terrupted her. " I couldn't stay," he said 

" Kapper was dangerous. You couldn't see—* 

Anne-Marie Demassener laughed softly and 

stood with ant foot on the running board, 

smiling into his face. ** Young innocent," she 

said. " I saw it all in my mirror." And she 

added again in a concentrated fury of pleasure, 

" How I have enjoyed myself." She regarded 

him with curiosity, as though unwilling to dose 

the encounter of the night. " Have you been 

I in Tner long? Why are you mixed up with 
these people?" 
" No, I only arrived to-day," Chant said. * I 
never thought I should have the luck so 
soon . , ." His eyes expressed what he had 
not the courage to say. 

u Ye' , but these people ... I don't under- 
stand." 

Chant's face Jit with excitement " Wc *■ 
your enemies," he said and smiled. 

" You mean of my husband? He has ttW# 
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But they are so unimportant. And ytt I f ee J 

he might be interested to hear of you. Shall I 

tell him? Will you threaten me like Rapper?" 

" No, I trust you." * " 

" You are a strange young man. You trust 
me to deceive my husband? And you are tight 
of course. Listen," again a slow smile. « Would 
you not like to see your enemy? There is nQ 
difficulty, you know. My h-;; band likes to meet 
English vigors, and we dine ,ione to-morrow. 
A his, she murmured, « is in g -atitude for the 
most interesting evening I have s pe«t since I 
married." 

" Care to? » he said, and found no words to 

oesoibe his good fortune before the rear light 

<j_ ner car flashed scarlet down the lane and 

'sappeared. Like a beggar watching a cigarette 

sto a int ° the gU " er > 01iver Chant 

oped and peered and strained his eyes to try 
tr ace its course. 




CHAPTER III 

Chant was subdued in spirit when he a 
proached the Electoral Palace. Long, \£ 
magnificent, it hid itself from a plebeian world 
behind a screen of extravagantly carved foliage 
and recognised no contact with the shoemaker's 
in the Jcsuiten-strasse, But from that other 
world Chant came, to a house of peace and age 
and dignity, an intruder from discontent. 

In a room full of mirrors and antique furni- 
ture, which gave it the air of an art gallery^ a 
tall figure rose to greet him and flashed an image 
back and forth from one wall to the other, The 
rooirty dimly lit by an over-encrusted chandelier, 
whose dangling baubles obscured rather I 
reflected light, seemed less lived in than occu- 
pied by caretakers. 

« Mr _ . It is curious. My wife never 

told me your name." 

"Chant—Oliver Chant-" The two i 
bowed to each other gravely from a dart* 
tancc, hemmed in by shadows ; mu! formal ftrn 
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ture. It was a cold night for spring, but no fire 
was lit, perhaps because its dust might harm the 
valuables around. Chant watched with curiosity 
the Dictator whose ascendancy he was pledged 
to destroy, and seeing the blue, cloudy eyes, high 
forehead, fair hair devastated by grey, he hoped 
that the fight might be a fair one. The figure 
before him had once been straight. Now in its 
slight stoop it had compromised with age, 
weariness and responsibility. The pleasant voice 
which spoke in correct, hesitant English gave 
an impression that the mind was not wholly 
concentrated on the words said, was a little 
yearning after a more abiding interest 

4f I must thank you, Mr. Chant, for helping 
my wife last night." How much does he know, 
Chant thought? Apparently nothing, for there 
was no reserve in either words or meaning, but 
°^Y in the mind which had that other interest. 
Me nee fell between them, which Demassener 
joke at last with an effort. u Will you not sit 
own r " Both men regarded with some per- 
plexity the large, uncomfortable choice of chairs. 
ni s place is like a pawnshop," Demassener 
said with a surprising Uugh. The words 
loosened their budies* constraint They laughed 
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and moved and shook their shoulders f 
« So you only arrived in Trier yesterday?" 
" Yes," Chant said. " A lovely town » 



his mind was occupied with the question- 



but 



°n— ho 



w 



om 



does he know that, from his wife or f 
another? " Lovely and quiet," he added 

Demassener laughed. " You did not expect 
that. You hear an exaggerated account of our 
affairs in England." 

" The night before I left London," Chant 
said abruptly, a I read of two men condemned 
to death for carrying arms," He watched 
Dcmassener's face for some shade of embarrass- 
ment, but he was disappointed. Demassener 
nodded and made a casual gesture with his 
handsj a gesture which seemed to reprove Chant 
for introducing a business subject before dinner. 
" Yes," he said, " I remember. They were shot 
yesterday." 

But this was incredible, Oliver Chant though 1 
— this conversation and this situation. A grave 
but uninterested voice speaking of execution (^ 
was it murder?) in the dim-lit room filled y* 
the uncomfortable bric-a-brac of ages, Fc 
moment the shades of Mrs. Meadmore's ©* 
ing-room imposed themselves on 'us s utT01 
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\ngsy the wraiths of moving figures, echo of 
voices, young men eddying between the sand- 
wiches and the wine, and then the street outside, 
Kurtz's sharp voice fa the dark, the challenge of 
his face, u From Trier, an exile." These 
had been real, but now they were ghosts, and 
this which Jay around him was the true world. 
Yet the true world was less credible and less 
substantial than were the ghosts of a week ago, 
less credible but less beautiful lie could not sav, 
as rising slowly from his chair he watched be- 
hind his companion's head, Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener, an image in one of the tall mirrors, step 
down a flight of stairs beyond the open door. 

" Paul," said a low certain voice as he 
turned to face her. He had time to notice with 
a feeling of wonder that Dcmassener had only 
that moment become conscious of her approach. 
That was not the least incredible thing In an 
incredible situation — that a man should become 
slowly aware of so vivid a creation. To his 
mind too there was something a little mechanical 
and weary in Demassener's greeting. 

■Not that his brain was clear enough for any 
^p inquisitive ness. He only felt that in some 
W *Y the pawnshop had been transformed into 
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the palace, ^ iat tlie dim ornate chandelier « 
the antique chairs had become suited to his m 
and were the most fitting frame for the win 
face that now became part of the room tts^lf 
the deep wine colour of Anne- Marie Dcm^' 
sener's dress fading into the shadows and en- 
riching therm 

The fascination of the face made him silent 
at the table , round and dark, Jit by candles which 
draped long shadows between the three of them 
so that each ate in a solitude. Demassener, 
speaking of Trier slowly and with affection, 
seemed to become aware of the short responses 
of his guest. He looked up to see a pair of 
enthusiastic eyes dragging themselves reluc 
tantly to meet his own. 

" A lovely city," Chant said as he had sai 
before, but his voice dwelt with a mixture Q* 
wonder and reverence on the adjective and the 
w r ord " city " was an afterthought. He won- 
dered whether the man in front of him B*s 
noticed his inattention. Demassener's gaK, * 
little amused, a little inquiring, had passet 
his wife. He seemed to watch her with curia 
as he might a strange woman. " Mr. Cn** » 
he began, " if you are staying for some days > 
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should climb the hills over the river and see 
Trier from above." His eyes returned again 
to his wife, who sat unaware apparently of his 
stare, her gaze fixed on her own hands. 
« There was a time, Mr. Chant, when I would 

have offered myself as your guide. I was fond 

of walking, but nowadays I have not the time. 

I do not complain. My work is both friend and 

companion to me. 1 ' 

" And also wife," said Anne-Marie Demas- 

sener, breaking silence for the first time since 

they had taken their places. Demassener 

laughed and with a conciliatory motion put out 

his hand and covered her own. Her fingers 

lay as still as a sleeping animal, 4*ut when his 

hand shifted, they began to play\ tune of 

almost silent taps upon the dark table. 

"The town fascinates me," Chant said 
quickly. " I mean t0 stay £ or some weeks „ 

Demassener's eyes, which gave an impression 
°f brilliance clouded by habitual weariness, lit 
up like a lover's at the praise. He no longer 
°°ked at his wife. His temporary interest in 

«" seemed quenched by this larger love and 
_ ar P er enthusiasm. " I was born here," he 

! ■ "When I was a boy," he hesitated with 



sa 
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a peculiarly youthful embarrassment f or 







aged, " I used to dream of giving my ^ , y 

Trier. Of course an Englishman would * 

understand that." ot 

" We have no chance, The places where * 

live change so rapidly. We grow fond of fa 

and that," Chant said, tt and then they are gone, 

And our towns have never been threatened by 

any but ourselves, That makes a difference. 

It's very dangerous to one's Iove > security. w 

" That's true," said Anne -Marie Demassener, 
tapping with her fingers. " But then," she added 
because the two men had turned their faces 
sharply towards her, " Trier will never be 
secure." 

" No, all its history has been stormy," De- 
massener said. u Yzt it's as quiet and peace- 
fill- " 

" As you choose to make it, ,? the woman inter- 
rupted. She laughed on a slightly add W* 
" You must know, Mr. Chant, that my husband* 
'ove for his province is very like lust. He ^ 
possess it absolutely. It was not a quiet pi* 
three years ago under the republic." ^ 

" It was a foul place," Demassener said ** 
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squared shoulders. His face lost humour, in- 
terest, enthusiasm and hardened into what 
appeared to Chant an unpleasant obstinacy. He 
was like a blind man who longed to destroy 
even his sense of sound. 

"You must know, Mr. Chant, that my 

husband is a Puritan," She laughed with a 

touch of scorn. * I accept the label," Demas- 

serter replied, and if there was any expression in 

his voice, it was the faint echo of a. defensive 

pride. Behind his head the window was open 

and the curtains were drawn back on the deep 

blue of the spring night The candles, that 

dropped their little pools of light upon the 

table, combined upon the boundary of the room 

to leave a golden haze, through which the dark 

sky , like a mirror t gave back their reflection in 

the form of stars. The Dictator's shoulders cut 

off a wedge of night from Chant's vision. They 

seemed to him turned consciously and obstinately 

from beauty j just as the eyes, he was sure, 

avoided those of Anne-Marie Demassener. But 

of that Chant did not complain, able the more 

to concentrate himself on their shape and colour 

and shifting lights of gold and green and grey. 

Somewhere in the square before the palace 
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a dog began to howl, and as though even that 
sound in the silence was accepted by one hum an 
being as an encouragement, very faintly £ rQm 
.a distant house came the music of a voice singing 
singing with a lingering exquisite enjoyment of 
sentiment The sound dropped syllable by 
indistinguishable syllabic into the pools of 
shadow round the candles. For a long moment 
there was silence until two people became aware 
of the rigid, undisturbed breathing of the third 
and conscious that it was only they who had 
held their breaths for the enduring instant 
and had longed to hold their hearts from 
beati ng. 

" Oh," said Anne-Marie Demassener, rising 
with an uncontrolled movement of impatience, 
u I know. You do not care for music." 

Demassener's back more than ever seemed to 
shut out the night, but it could not shut out the 
lonely voice which, creeping in, possessed ^ 
room with sound. Anne-Marie Demastf^r 
stood very still beside the window, her ban* 
folded before her. Chant, all caution forgottg 
stared past Demassener's head at a profile vfh^. 

L seemed to him faultless in its fierce CQfltt*** 
black hair and white skin. She said jfl ll * 
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voice, so as not to obscure the sound, with 
wonder and with regret, « What is there wrong 
in this?" 

"It's dangerous," Demassener said. He 
seemed to feel in the silence which followed his 
words a double 'antagonism and unexpectedly 
he added to them, as though he wished to justify 
himself to his companions. "Let them sing 
a] one/' he said, "If they sing in groups,, they 
are not content with lied$r w Song and beer 
combined go to their heads. They become ex- 
cited, vague revolutionaries, wanting to rebel 
against somebody, and I am the only person 
against whom to rebel." 

C" So there are no more concerts or cabarets/' 
Chant said, " I have discovered that already." 
Demassener raised his eyes and regarded 
Chant with a kind of tired envy. "Do not 
think," he said, " that I have no understanding. 
It is because I do feel music that I will not have 
it here. Music cuts away the ground, opens 
impossible vistas, so that the only thing which 
seems worth while is to travel always in those 
green spaces. Water and leaves and light. But 
1 have to tackle brick, brick. Don't you 
understand that? And I've got to make people 
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work for the State — I am working for the Stau 
— and how can I do that if all they want is wat e " 
and leaves arid light : " His voice shook, but ^ 
hands and body remained as firm as were h" 
wife^s behind him. 

"Words/ 3 she murmured, 
u There was another side y " he said. I£ j\it 
the scum of Europe was here during the 
Republic," 

i( You are terribly afraid of freedom," the 
murmur was so disembodied that it might have 
been the doubt of a mocking spirit inside De- 
massener's own brain, 

" The cabarets were nothing but filth." The 
man's face was creased by disgust, but the eyes, 
less controlled than face, voice or hands, kept a 
puzzling quality which Chant could only think 
was envy. "A sexual debauch," Demassener 
added slowly; at the window his wife's fingers 
moved restlessly across her dress. 

Dinner over, they had left the fruit untried. 
Chant, embarrassed bv a conversation which 
not skim the surface, played with a knife 
tried to puzzle out why the word Purintn ** 
unsatisfactory in fa application to Paul EM* 
sener. In that distaste with which he had 1* 
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ferreci to the closed cabarets of Trier lay some- 
thing more, or perhaps less, than a, stern 
morality. Why the shudder, Chant wondered, 
the envy in the eyes, and the sense of tension 
between him and his wife. Was there a lack: of 
appreciation? His eyes returned to the figure 
by the window, and he was amazed that any 
man could be so blind as not to recognise that 
here alone lay the chief beauty of life and the 
chief attraction of a death which promised a 
deeper and an eternal communion, 

The opening of the door interrupted thoughts 
which seemed to be drifting to an end half 
foreseen when he had stared at her picture many 
days ago. 

" Captain Kraft wishes to speak to you, sir," 
a manservant like a military batman was 
saying, 

" So you see," Demassener said sof tly> as if he 
were completing a sentence, " that my work has 
no end. Good evening, Captain Kraft." A man 
with a dark moustache, his face pitted with 
minute duelling scars, bowed three times, once 
to each person in the room. All his move- 
mm had the ouick precision of a clockwork 
tQ y- With a kind of stony respect he waited 
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for Demassener to speak. 

"Well, Captain Kraft, do you want 
me alone?" ee 

Captain Kraft bowed again. « I am 
to have disturbed you, sir. It is a matter of sjjji 
importance," 

" Sit down and have a glass of wine, Xh ; - ' 
Herr Chant,, an English visitor." CaptiLi 
Kraft bowed. "If you will excuse me* sir, I will 
not sit down. I have not yet been round the 
police posts*" 

- But you have something to report?" 

" It is only in reference to the men who were 
executed yesterday." 

N" Please go on, Herr Chant seemed in- 
crested in that case." Demassener regarded the 
two men with amusement. 

" The mothers are anxious to have the bofe 
for burial." 

" That, of course," Demassener said, with an 
air of surprise that such a question should h 
been brought to him, " is impossible*" 

" One of them is making herself a tm&*» 
She is here now. She wants to see }^ ^ 
There seems to be nothing to be done *** 
but lock her up, n 
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a If she wants to see me, let her see me. 

. Bring her up." 

Captain Kraft hesitated, or rather his body 
[j-irjalncd Immovable. Its quality of stiffness 
■flowed no wavering. His eyebrows made the 
smallest possible movement upwards and his 
moustache gave the impression of bristling 
cautiously lite the hair of a dog on the defence. 
" She is a very common woman, sir." 
"Anything against her?" 
" Nothing is known,, sir." His voice conveyed 
an infinite reserve of suspicion that he was too 
just — all his stiff back repeated that u just " — 
to put into words. 
" Then bring her in." 

Captain Kraft, Chant thought, if in civilian 
clothes would have allowed himself the smallest 
of disapproving shrugs* In uniform a rigid 
self -discipline forbade it. Never before had 
Chant seen a man who could convey disapproval 
clearly without speech, movement or expres- 
sion. He bowed three times and left the room, 
Uiant made an embarrassed movement to rise, 
Anne-Marie Demassener, without turning her 
hea d» told him to stay where he was. u My 
husband » she said with a laugh that Chant was 
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imabie to define as either amused or malic 
"will appreciate an audience-" 

Demassencr regarded Chant with perp] C3[ -j 

eyes. He did not refer to what his wif e k^ 

said. " Isn't he an amazing man?" he remarked 

"Such a complete lack of humanity. Infi^ 

respect, of course, but nothing so human ^ 

friendship. The nearest he can get to it is di& 

approval, I act on purpose to arouse just that 

approach to humanity." 

"And how daringly," Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener cried with unexpected vehemence. "Do 
you think this woman — this common woman: 
may stab your" 

" I do not understand," Demassener answered 

slowly, as though he hoped between every word 

to light on the meaning that escaped him an' 

confused his mind with its elusiveness. " I &*** 

killed her son and I am not, like Kraft, without 

imagination. It seems to me that I can take 

credit for a little daring." He laughed uneasily. 

"That is why you have her here before us : 

We are a kind of protection. Perhaps I W 

better come back to the tabic," Anne-M^ c 

Demassener said, with a scorn that was now w^ 

under control. « I am no good to you here * 
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has it £ vcr oCGUrrfid to you," she added softly, 
speaking SS though to a very stupid child, 
a t hat this old woman may not be afraid 
of death?" 

« I was not thinking of that kind of danger," 

Demassener replied without anger. Chant saw 

the muscles of his mouth stiffen and his eyes 

Jose all expression. The door had opened and 

hesitating on the threshold was an incredibly tall 

bony old woman. Behind her a dwarfed Captain 

Kraft, without raising his arms held stiffly at his 

side, allowed his hands to make flapping motions 

from the wrist, as though his fingers were the 

ribs of a fan and the old woman a charred scrap 

of paper. The woman's black tailored suit, the 

coat hanging round her like the garment of a 

scarecrow, was a parody of mourning. And a 

parody of grief was in her face, with its high 

cheekbones and rapacious eyes with reddened 

nms. A felt hat squashed into several layers 

(sat on the top of her grey scanty hair,, and one 
feather drooped dismal ribs like a winter tree 
lcf t bare of leaves, 

Frau Grunerr" Demassener asked* The 
woman, stirred from immobility by his voice, 
stalked forward on legs which moved in one 
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piece like stilts and leaning forward put a 1 
emaciated hand on the table. * 

« I want my son," she said, her hand cW 
mg and unclenching spasmodically. It se - 
doubtful, if htr son had then risen from^ 
dead, whether his neck would have been e 
braced or wrung like a chicken's, 

" Frau Gruner, you know that your son \« 
dead" ' U 

"I want his body." From her hungry and 
husky voice and her hand which continued to 
open and shut, she might have been asking j 
bread — or rather demanding it, demanding the 
bread of life, her one inalienable privilege, 
Anne-Marie Demassener looked with distaste 
out of the window. The dog still howled, but 
the man no longer sang. The dog's discontent 
and the sound of the woman's voice wrangling 
for the body of her son cancelled the light of 

k can dies j the responsive gleam of silver, the wartf 
colours of fruit j and made a desert of the room- 
u Frau Gruner, you are allowed to see the 
body," 
" I have seen the body. I want to take i 
away. It's not laid out properly," 

u Frau Gruner, understand this, I have gt# 
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m y orders and they cannot be altered. Your 
son is to be buried In the prison to-morrow morn- 
ing.» Demassener paused and then added with 
reluctance, u You will be allowed to lay out the 
body to-night in the prison." 

The old woman at the sound of this small 
concession lost her truculence. In tones which 
struggled to be reasonable she explained that she 
was grateful, the gentleman must not think her 
ungrateful, but how Impossible everything was. 
The boy's body was in a shed on a shelf. A 
wooden shelf, she added, as though this rein- 
forced her case. She wanted, it became clear, 
to have the body laid out on a bed. A bone in 
ter throat moved spasmodically up and down 
and her voice became more than ever husky. In 
her imagination apparently she saw her own 
jron bedstead with four brass knobs and the boy's 
tody laid out with due decency facing the dusty 
aspidistra on the window shelf and under the 
ternfyi ng embroidered text that spoke of God's 
omnipresence and His imminent and unexpected 
ival. " Pm a religious woman/' she ex- 
plained, her clutching hands, gaunt frame, all 
a certain agony behind the eyes, belying her 
aith in any religion of love. 

v 
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« Why did you Jet your son come " 
Demassener accused her. ,s - ) " 

« He was always wild. I had no &■■ 
him. I did what I could." 8np ° n 

" He intended murder." 

" I did what I could," she repeated dully 
" He was art atheist." 

The old woman, who had been unstirred by 

the accusation of murder, turned on Demassener 

with the speed of indignation. " He was m " 

she said. " The Holy Virgin knows >> Jfo 

long legs crumpled up beneath her, till she vm 

kneeling at the table. Even then she seemed 

the height of an ordinary woman. Shaken by 

ungainly sobs, she said, « You've killed him'. 

You want to take his soul." Rapacity gave her 

back strength. " You shan't do it," she cried. 

'I'll have a mass sung for him to-morrow in 

Our Lady's Church. I'll have o ne in the Cart 

dral itself." Her head flopped forward on tfe 

table, then again at a thought, reared its 

Are you having a priest for the burial?" * 
ftstcccL 

u J 4 *?. son was an atheist." k 

I tell ytm he Was „ot. He would never* 
s^h a thing. M e Was wi]d but ni>t M ,* 
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Pm his mother. I ought to know." Again her 
head fell forward and it was only by straining 
his ears that Chant could catch her whisper, 
"Not damned." 

The embarrassed Captain Kraft made a 
motion towards her 3 but came again to attention 
at a sign from Demassener, 

"Listen to me, Frau Gruner," Demassener 
said, clearly uncertain whether his words were 
reaching the confused mass of head and arms 
that sprawled across the table under the mistily- 
glowing candles. u I will give you leave to 
attend the burial in the prison to-morrow, and 
you may bring a priest w r ith you if you can find 
one who is ready to read the service over an 
atheist." 

The bony heap upon the tatile stirred and a 
whisper of gratitude emerged. Demassener 
beckoned Captain Kraft " Give the woman a 
glass of wine y " he said. Captain Kraft, bending 
sightly a protesting back, poured out with ex- 
treme care half a glass of port His nostrils 
™ckercd and a faint look of a quite human regret 
stirred his face as he tapped the bundle with the 
* J ps of his fingers. It shook itself ftlowiy and 
became a head, shoulders, hands. To ChantV 
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astonishment the eyes were drv. "KV, ^ 

said in a tone of indignation, .** I nev , 

wine," For the first time she showed m L f11 * 

_i ■ . aJ1 uteres* 

a suspicious, grudging envious interest m ? 

surroundings. Her eyes dwelt for * ^ 

t ', - . .. gi * foment 

on each wine glass in turn, counted them a J 

lighted at last with something appro^L 
hatred on the back of Anne-Marie Demassen^ 
Captain Kraft plucked at her sleeve and she rose 
The eyes of the three men followed the progress 
of her head as they might have watched a hawk 
fly higher into the sky. Frau Gruner, in her own 
view, had not had a grip on her son, but she 
evidently had one on all the occupants of the 
room with the exception of the Dictator's wife, 
who now leaning out of the window began softly 
to chide the howling dog below, Frau Gruner 
was reluctant to leave the room. She seemed 
suddenly to recall, as an excuse perhaps for cling- 
ing a little longer to light and normal voices 
and bodies alive and not impatient for burial 
that her mission had not been for herself alone- 
" Frau Schuhz » she asked, " Has she ilj 
leave to see her own son buried? » She h*J 
forgotten her gratitude of a moment before ^' 
tried to injure them with her irony. 
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rternassener for the first time made a motion 

f jmp3ti ence ' " I have ^ ven > T ° U leave > Frau 
Gruiier. That is all" 

The old woman seemed to' consider a return 
the table. " I promised Frau Schulrz" she 
began, but the hesitation, the slight loosening 
^f greed, had broken her dominion. Demas- 
sener made a sign to Captain Kraft, who seized 
the old woman by both arms and bundled her 
towards the door. On the threshold, still m 
urgent motion,. Fran Gruner succeeded in turn- 
ing her head. a Murderer," she screamed, and 
then the door closed on her. 

k" There you have an example of the gratitude 
of these people, Herr Chant," Demassener said. 

" Do you expect gratitude when you've killed 
her son ? " Anne-Marie Demassener swung round 
impatiently from the window. " Why couldn't 
you let the woman have the body?" With an 
impatience that would not wait for an explana- 
tion she left the room, leaving in the place ot 
wrangling and movement stillness and a dis- 
quieting silence. , 

" I suppose vou are asking the same question? 

Demassener murmured at last. a And yet surely 

it's self-evident. There would have been a pro^ 
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cession, speeches. There's no better f r m of 

p&BSg#fo than a wee P m £ W^m* he added 
with bitter vehemence, as though he had bct n 
driven by his position into an unwilling and what 
seemed to him an unworthy questioning f 
human motives. His position at the head of the 
table with his back to the open window empha, 
sised his loneliness, and Chant caught for an 
instant a glimpse of what his motive had been 
in thus seeking an audience; it had been an 
effort to escape momentarily from the loneliness 
inevitable to power and to find some understand- 
ing in another. The world must have seemed 
I always to Demassener extraordinarily crass, 
extraordinarily stupid, unable to understand 
either his motives or his difficulties. And so he 
had given an example, surely a plain and ele- 
mentary example, of how his mind was forced to 
work for no other reason but that he was the 
Dictator of Trier, to his wife and a stranger and 
neither had understood. Chant had a Strang* 

f ^that he had failed the « 

What do they say about me in England? 

The vo.ee was l 0Wj tired and dci\ * / 
expect I can tell you, I have a French * 

*° * am hc W by the French. I am a '^ 
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to Germany- I am a tyrant. At least, Herr 
Chant, vou can see that I don't shelter myself 
behind my officers." 

Chant was silent, He could not tell the man 
how totally disregarded he was in England, The 
news of his coup cf£tat % a few personalities in the 
cheaper papers^ and then silence. 

A thin hand pushed a cigarette box towards 
Chant. u I don't know who you are, Herr 
Chant," the voice began again. Cf I have had 
many newspaper men from your country to see 
m& Why they come I don't know. They have 
all brought with them their preconceived notions, 
and they have taken them back unchanged. 
Couldn't they have saved the expense of travel? 
Are you going to go back, Herr Chant, and write 
that I am a man f greedy for power ? y That is the 
phrase they have ready made for any Dictator. 
It is useless to convince them that I am only 
waiting, holding this province in trust for Ger- 
many, But not for a Republican Germany, 
I have saved Trier from a Republic," 
I am not a journalist," Chant said* 
"What a pity, Herr Chant What a pen 
picture of injustice I have just given you. A 
mother begging for the body of her son, and 
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she was only granted the ri R ht of ** - 
buried," fa ° f * m *$ 



u And one woman not so much as that JJ 
" You wonder what my reason was K 
Chant. Well, I will tell you. Frau SchZ 
was a brothel -keeper till I destroyed her trade* 
J le waited for a comment and when none came 
added slowly, * She is outside humanity,' 3 
u I don't understand that," Chant said. 
"No? It sometimes seems to me that I am 
the only man existing who can see these things as 
they must appear to a Cod who is not smirched 
by living in the world," He turned on Chant 
a face aged by disgust. ct I can see what you are 
thinking, that I am mad, that power has turned 
my head, Herr Chant, what a pity you arc not 
a journalist. I am giving you a valuable inter- 
view. I tell you this, I hate freedom, free- 
dom means freedom for the animal in man. 
would bind mtn in clean chains." 

" You will lose," Chant said. u You have W 
whole world against you." 

" Yes? That is the highest compliment^ 
can pay me. And yet I have pot thus far, 
added softly, and his face shed its yi 
took the place of disgust " They to* *» 
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Puritan, Herr Chant, but they respect me, and 
nothing can shake my position while they respect 
m & They find it very hard, my enemies, to 
pike libels against me. There's a little man in 
this town, Herr Chanty a Jew ? who spends his 
time writing filthy verses about me. I leave 
him alone, for no one believes them. He hates 
me because I have treated him like the brothel 
keeper and taken away his trade. He was a 
writer of pornography," 

ff l have heard him spoken of in London," 
Chant said with desperation, " as a great poet" 
He was defending something infinitely dear to 
him, which was not Kapper nor any vague privi- 
leges of art, but his mission, his only hope of 
escape from a life of which he had grown inex- 
pressibly tired, a life without meaning, without 
risk and without beauty. In that life there had 
been nothing worthy of reverence or defence* 
And now with a deliberate fanaticism the man 
before him was destroying the merit of his object 
j^d makirig it seem an almost evil thing that he 
h ad come to Trier to league himself with such a 
™ ari as Kapper against the husband of Anne- 
xe Demassener, 
I) 
^emassencr was laughing with a certainty m 
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his own opinion that came near to mr • 
Oliver Chant, <c If you stay Jong enough^ 
Trier you may meet him. One look at him will 
be sufficient." Chant drew a breath of relief 
for here without question was a shallowness of 
judgment, for what man could be judged by a 
look? Not Demasscner,. surely, who had at one 
moment been a tired, courteous gentleman, and 
at another an old man disgusted with all the 
world Nor Joseph Rapper, who with a twisted 
dignity had faced the beauty of Anne-Marie 
Demassener and refused her the help she de 
manded. 

f He had a certain power during the Re- 
public," Demassener continued, dropping his 
words slowly with the force of well-timed blows, 
whale Oliver Chant, shutting the eyes of hit 
spirit, tried to make himself deaf, dumb ^ 
Wind. « He's half mad now, I believe, fr^ 
jealousy, but he's negligible." The nerval 
fingers brushed across the table, casting * &ur 
shadow between the fruit and the wine, « $f 
was only one man who was a real danger, arf 
turned him out A man called Kurtz. OJ* 

ndS * He loved the Palatinate in I" 8 
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nJ c wrong way. He was infinitely better 
than the men he tried to lead." 

Demassciicr leant forward across the table 
and said appealingly, « Would it interest you, 
Hen" Chant, to hear how I came to be in this 
position? Or are you satisfied with what your 
newspapers sayr" 

Chant did not reply. He would not for one 
moment admit to himself that he had more than 
heard th^ Dictator speak, that he had distin- 
guished words and their meaning. I have come 
to Trier, he thought, to fight for the humble and 
the wronged. They are not my kind as this 

(man is, but I have come in their service and I 
will not listen to him. 
* It is not true, Herr Chant, that I have ever 
taken money or help of any kind from France. 
The truth is otherwise. When the French 
evacuated Trier and the Rhineland, three years 
%>, it was the republicans who received the 
mon ^ I do not say that the French Gevern- 

m i nt hel P ed ^em, but there were plenty of 

Ameers in fk t? 

0at ■ hrench army who were too 

ouu * t0 kt thC PaktInate g° back to us with- 
^.jS 8, Some of the old Separatists were 
Irier, AJ1 they needed was money— 
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they were given it— arms — there was su me Car 
lesimess in the removal of armaments-^ d J* 
porters— a flood o£ international scally^ 
from the French ports. So the great f ree R & 
public was formed at Trier, and I can tell y 
we had our fill of freedom. We were th 
brothel of Europe." 

fi I should have thought," Chant murmured 
and so admitted to himself that he had heard 
Demassener, K that freedom was worth a little 
license," 

" Nowhere, Herr Chant, and least of all here. 
This is a holy town, It is not a mere question 
of our history and our relics. Go out into the 
streets and count the shops filled with sacred 

II images, They are innumerable." 
" Old women , . ;* 
i es, and old men too, and not the young. 
So much the worse for the young. Well, I have 
set myself to defend the old," 

" The young must win in the end. I don't 
understand how they ever let you take thi* 
power." 

"It was not I, Herr Chant. It was a <H 
man. It was then that I learnt the ^ 
funerals. Of course we had been preparing ^ 
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I n a time. I t&$ money to spend, but I was 
t | ieJ] the leader. He was my friend. You 
r i| ^^ve heard of him, Struber. He was sitting 
evening in a cafe in the market place just 
opposite the fountain, when three young work- 
men came in. They called out " Is Herr Struber 
here?" He got up and bowed to them. Two 
of them went across to his table and the third 
put out the light. There was a shot and when a 
waiter turned on the light, Struber, of course, 
was dead. We knew then that our plans were 
known. We organised a funeral ^ and nothing 
was done to prevent us. Kurtz and his friends 
did not realise the use of funerals. Our pro- 
cession started with only fifty mourners behind 
the coffin and those included Struber's widow 
and his three children. Before we reached the 
cemetery of St. Mathias there were a thousand 
of us. We returned from the cemetery still 
^Procession, but we had left the women and 
c Wdren in the church. It was not until we had 
~J* reached the market place that anyone 
^hsed that we were armed. There was not 
a tight- Most of their supporters were the 
^ourmgs of Europe and they ran until we got 

m looped up in the hm ^market. We did 
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T ^ r I ft 

not fire a shot Kurtz was i n 
red building at the corner of the ** ^ 
Do you know what he was doing when w x^ 
him? He was weeping. Hen- Chant a H^ 
he was the only one of them that was ^ 
coward. That was why I sent him away, jy * 
that, we cleaned up Trier." He stopped speak- 
ing and remained for a moment silent. Ch 



nt 






made no reply, still trying to evade the doubt 
which the Dictator's words had raised, a doubt 
which, if he allowed it to grow, would, he felt 
destroy the suddenly discovered object in life' 
the sense of dangerous walking, and above all 
else, the sight of Anne-Marie Demassener. 

That last he felt could least of all be relin- 
quished, as he stood beside Demassener outsit 
the open door of the electoral drawing-room, 
that mortuary of ancient furniture, and watcte i 
a ghost with white transparent skin, shade*** 1 
by the dark hair, turn, with what seemed to h» 
an infinite grace of moving fingers, dead * 
to music « Shall we join my wife?" »*£ 
sener had said, :md they had walked i*» * 
wonder. 

"Music is allowed somewh »'■ ! 
Oliver Chant whispered in a ki.ul of fCSO*" 1 
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iiT ., r to the man whom he had remembered was 
r he husband of the ghost and had a proprietary 
interest in beauty. Demassener gaxed at him 
with perplexity and towards his wife with 
curiosity- " Don't you admit its danger now? 37 

he said. 

It was not only the ignoring back of Anne- 
Marie Demassener that Chant found himself 
able to watch. Above the piano a mirror 
in an old gilt frame gave back a deeply 
placed image, a little blurred as though 
seen through tears or through dazzled 
eyes. It was some moments before Chant 
realised that he was not the only watcher, 
that the eyes staring back at him from the mirror 
observed his own reflect ion, while the fingers 
continued to dip down towards the notes as into 
a dark pool. There was a sense of curious in- 
timacy in this mutual gaze,, as it were at second 
hand, this touch through glass. 

The music over, both men passed the threshold 
an d the image in the mirror flashed and turned 
aid the living woman faced them. Chant waited 
Wlf h apprehension to see who would be the first 
t0 break the moment with a trivial and inadequate 
phrase. 
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« You have been a long time, >J s a ^ ^ 
Marie Demassener, and Oliver Chant discovert 
that after all no phrase was inadequate spok e 
by those lips. " A long rime," he repeated with 
such regret that the man beside him laughed 
and it was laughter that proved itself trivial and 
not words, 

"I am afraid I wearied you, Herr Chant" 
Demassencr said. 

"Oh, no, I could never tire of hearing haw 
you came to be in this place* In this room » he 
added softly, his eyes on Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener, his words spoken slowly as though in a 
difficult dream. To his joy he had found her 
eyes, gold, green and grey, and now he was 
afraid to relinquish them, as he might have 
feared to put a precious stone Into a stranger's 
hand. He felt a peculiar warmth, happiness 
and peace throughout his body. It might be tfie 
sight of Anne-Marie Demassener or it might be 
*e wine he had drunk, for while he had tried 
^o evade the meaning of the Dictator's words h* 
nad mechanically and without pleasure emp^ 
several glasses, 

bod y was a little broken by thin reminder «' 
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odor's possession^ "Paul, Herr Chant should 
be returning to his hotel. It will soon be mid- 

night*" 
"Flay a little more first," Chant begged. He 

W as rewarded by a quick smile^ but it was the 
whole of his reward. She glanced at the watch 
on her wrist and shook her head. " The Dic- 
tator's orders must be obeyed/' she commented 
with irony. " But, Herr Chant, we must see 
you again. Last night's meeting," she smiled 
at him with the intimacy of a secret shared^ " was 
an amusing coincidence. It must not be allowed 
to lapse," 

" It shall not," he broke out again in an enthu- 
siasm which he found It hard to control And 
yet he was forced to leave the room with no 
further meeting arranged and with the know- 
ledge increasingly importunate that soon no 
further meeting would be possible. While his 
eyes had held hers, the possession of that jewel 
had driven from his memory all thought of his 
fission and all remembrance that he was her 
^band's enemy. Now he remembered; yet 

to? the puzzled paiR oi the tho ^ ht ™ lcss 

he f 7 * an the illogicaI an ^"y bitterness which 
c t at leaving the two alone in an everyday 
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intimacy. What will they be doing now 
wondered, dwelling with a kind of nu 
jealousy on imagined caresses, on hands held 
out and open lips, on touch and taste. 

From round the corner of the palace cam 
slow, sweet scent, an impression of blossom 
climbing through the dark. He said to the 
manservant, who waited beside the open cW 
for him to step into the night, " Is there no 
way through the garden?" 

Oh, yes, the man said, but in the dark Hen- 
Chant would find it hard to see the gate. "I 
would risk more than that/' Chant said, "to see 
the flower that makes that scent," and the servant 
led him down the passage to the garden door. 
If Herr Chant crossed the lawn, he explained, 
past the cedar he would find a gate in the wall 
exactly opposite the drawing-room windows. H* 
would come out into the road not far behind 0^ 
Lady's Church. With a glance back at the 
lighted passage as though he expected to sec so 1 * 
sign that bells had rung unanswered, he S» 
" I will show you ^ sir," j 

But no, Chant told him, there was no «* 
u The gate may be locked." ** 

" Then I will come back or climb the ^ ' 
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jhe man smiled as he closed the door, and 
with shame Chant wondered whether his real 
motive was obvious even to a servant. The man 

might be watching at this moment from a 
window, waiting to see Chant approach the house 
attain. It angered him that the commonness o£ 
his emotion should be emphasised by a servant's 
quick discernment, 

a I will show him he is wrong," he though t, 
and without looking at the windows behind him, 
aware of them only by the vivid green of the 
]it grass, he crossed the lawn. The gate was 

locked. 

When he turned, uncertain what to do, he 
saw the flowers. Under the lighted windows 
hung great blooms of magnolia, glimmering like 
a heap of snow mysteriously built in a spring 
night A drift of petals was taken by the wind 
to fall across the grass* He approached with 
caution to bathe his hands and face in cold 
fragrance. When he raised himself to touch a 
flower he saw Paul Demassener. His back was 
^rned toward the window, and the thin battda 
w ere clasped together with an appearance of 
nervous restraint. Chant thought him alone. 

Suddenly Demassener spoke with the awk- 
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wardncss of a solitary man: " Won't y ou 1 
litrle for me now?" There was no reply. c ^ a 
did not move, Any moment now might a g lt 
die sight for which he longed. He had 
feeling of guilt. He could hear every W <H 
which was spoken, but there was no sense f 
intimacy between the two. It might have bee 
the husband who had left the room and the 
stranger who remained. 

" You know," Paul Demassener said, still with 
the effect of awkwardly seeking a response, "that 
boy^s in love with you." 

Then Anne- Marie Demassener's voice: 
"Even that is a little refreshing in this place." 

For a moment it seemed to Chant that Paul 
Demassener was shedding his personal* 
throwing on one side for that instant all his love 
of an abstract town, all his hatred of human 
frailty, his responsibility, weariness, suspicion, 
his knowledge of the work before him ad 
behind him and around him, With the loosen- 
ing of his hands and an altered set of * 
shoulders he became a young man, a Str*** 
seeing his wife for the first time. " I fe« 
too," he said in the hallwi *agled **** 
^gotten personality claiming some soft o* ■ ' 
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[ition before a final death. 

She came towards him and into Chant's view 
w ho watched with a rarefied and un lustful 
hunger how rhe dress moulded itself to her as 
she approached. But she stopped and spoke and 
questioned, asking what he meant with a mixture 
of curiosity and hope and disbelief, 

" What does a man generally mean?" Demas- 
sener said and moved and took her in his arms 
and shattered the moment, Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener waited without response, as his gesture of 
passion seemed to turn furtive and ashamed. 
Over her husband's shoulder she stared impas- 
sively across the room, as though she played a 
part which had become too familiar to stir her. 
The petals of the flower obscured his sight, but 
Chant believed that her breast moved only with 
the slow casualness of breath. He watched ab- 
sorbed by actions which were too mysterious for 
his interpretation, What more does he want? 
he thought. If I were he — f and raising himself 
5t "-l higher towards the window, he was sud- 
denly conscious that Anne-Marie Demassener 
«ad seen him. Her eyes had met iiis and had 
* s su ddcnly moved away, She threw back her 
hea d, and with the effect of striking a blow at the 
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barely reached the shadow of the cypress when 
the door into the garden opened and Anne-Marie 
]>massener stepped quickly on to the lawn. 

<* You have come," he said in such a voice of 
wonder j almost fear^ as might belong to an un- 
believer whose mechanical prayer had been com- 
pletely granted. 

"What do you mean?" she asked, seeming 
to drag her mind with difficulty and even a little 
pain from the circle of her thoughts* 

"Why, I had hoped — I mean . . ." He 
stood in an undignified hesitation, 

u I thought you were back at your hoteL" 

c£ I couldn't leave you like that," he explained 
with difficulty. " I wanted to see you again, if 
only through a window. O, but I hoped and 
prayed/' he added in a rush of words, " for 
this." 

"I still don't understand," Anne-Marie 
Demassener said with a slightly exaggerated 
gesture of a hand to her brow, " All this to see 
me through a window." Both turned to gaze 
at the one lighted yellow square that broke the 
Jong shadow of the palace. w 

Chant came' nearer. H It seemed to me,^ 
h e said, « almost incredible that you shouldn't 
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come. And yet now that I se e 
just as unbelievable. But I hoped , . 'jf ^ 
faced a questioning and somewhat cynical smilj 
that it was a smile at all he found encouragi n J 
« What an excitement," he said, " to be so beau- 
tiful, to know that whatever , , ." He stopp ed 
before her astonished stare. It was not as though 
she were amazed at his praise — that she may 
be said to have brushed uninterestedly aside as 
her due — she seemed astonished that anyone 
could consider that beauty ever bore with it ex- 
citement, any escape from a humdrum world 
which included men's praise. 

With a motion of the shoulders and a deep 
inch-awing of the breath, she said, a I am so 
bored." 

"As the wife of Paul Demassener," he said 
with jealousy and an unwilling admiration. 

For almost the first time that evening & 
looked at him with the curiosity she might have 
been expected to show to an v human being. ^ e | 
saw himself grow before her eves from an if 
personal voice to an individual filled with I 
one amazing idea that to be the wife of D*r 
sencr was an r-MVM^I.Mnd exciting :hin^ 

C * utlon Mliecn banished eil hn bv th* 1 ** 
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f her or by the wine. u You know," Chant 

•j « T had two objects in coming to Trier, and 
said, 1U J 

one f them was you, 

tt ^/j e ? But surely we've never met." She 
, eme d to despair of any escape to coolness in 
I confusing world. _ 

*' A photograph in a paper." 

« Those things," she said, scornfully. " And 
what was your other object?" 

"That I mustn't tell you," he said, with a 
belated caution that only aroused her curiosity. 

" A secret? But remember. I have surprised 
one of your secrets." 

"I£ you only knew," he said with intensity, 
"how unimportant that object has become. To 

have seen you " He made a gesture with 

his hand that only his evident sincerity saved 
from the theatrical. He stepped closer from 
the shade. u You'll think me drunk," he said 
fe a low, rather husky voice, " but I — " he 
laughed nervously, afraid that he was behaving 
too seriously, forearming himself against re- 
^8~« I'm infatuated by you." He saw her 
c ycs turn back towards a square of yellow light 
before she allowed herself to reply to his ardour 
**& an equal, but older and more conscious 
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intensity. Then she pushed him away and Was 
gone, while he was still unable to disentangle his 
desire from the general vague scent of magnolia 
and of spring or to find words for either his 
passion or his surprise. 







CHAPTER IV 

Chant stood for what seemed a long while 
sured by the triumphant career of his 
thoughts. He wanted to sing and would have 
been satisfied to shout He broke a branch of 
cold bloom and held the flower to his mouth, 
comparing its passivity with the unexpected and 
inexplicable' response of Anne- Marie Demas- 
sener. 

It was the sound of a deep bell ringing which 
reminded him of a world with rules that not 
even a lover could ignore. The time of curfew 
had passed, and he must reach the gasthaus with- 
out attracting the notice of the police. Confused 
by the sudden widening of horizons he had for- 
gotten the mission on which he had come to 

*jer. As he scrambled into the square over a 

cauf W f aU he had n0M of the ^elings or the 
*CL * ^ ns P irator " He was wondering 
*nera Au ^ See Anne " Marie Demas- 
^dih] ,, he Sh ° uld grcet her - Jt denied 
« Hfct he must treat her as a stranger, at 

97 
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the best as an acquaintance of a day. His br a | n 
wa, stirred by a medley of hopes, fears and p^ 
He would go to the palace the next day and ask 
her to return with him to England 5 he would 
leave Trier at once rather than destroy that wild, 
slender image by any hackneyed intrigue. 

It was through a vision made up of flowers, 
dark hair and exciting lips that he became slowly 
conscious, as he stood in the shadow of the palace 
wall, of a green-uniformed police officer staring 
in his direction from under a lamp. The man 
had heard him but could see nothing. With a 
hand on his revolver holster he came' slowly 
across the square and at first Chant waited for 
him. It was when the policeman was not more 
than twenty yards away, a young man with 
shiny black gaiters and head a little thrust 
forward, like an entomologist seeking some 
rare and ilkliscerned moth, that Chant realised 
the difficulty of his position. For if he waited 
and told the officer that he had been dia*«* 
« the palace he would be taken before De- 

Imassener, and then he must explain why it ^ 
J* hc had not gone straight to his gas*** 
1 ™' ht rh °ught, would not be difficult v 

not for the coincidence that Anne-Mark D** 
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sener had left her husband alone at the same 
unexplainable time. 

The corner of the square was ten yards away, 
Bv keeping close to the wall Chant turned it 
without leaving the shadows. The young officer, 
still with head thrust forward, came half-way 
across the square and stood hesitating. A dozen 
explanations of the noise, visions of cats and 
dogs and crumbling masonry, must have raced 
through his mind, tried to persuade him of the 
futility of seeking further, and if there w r as any 
knowledge of the future underneath the con- 
scious,, dutiful, listening brain, tried with a 
certain desperation. But Oliver Chant was a 
little drunk and very triumphant. His lodging 
was less than half a mile away, and he had no 
respect for the law which he was breaking. The 
chase began to appear in the light of a game. 
He picked up a pebble and flung it so that it 
struck a wall behind the officer's head. The man 
swung round and Chant continued on his way. 
A moment later his foot missed the kerb, and he 
sprawled on his knees in the road- 
He heard a cry of "Hall!" and the race of 
cct - The moment of kneeling in the gutter 
into a desert of time as he waited for a 
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bullci in the back. That the shot did not com 

relieved him from marc than his physical fe^. 
it revived the wm&m that tl ^Y w*arc playing 
child's game, Before I fie officer turned the corner 
of the square Chant had slipped into a doorway 
The man ran pM $WF more than a dozen yards 
and gave Chant a start in a race back across th- 
front of the palace* He waved his hand at one 
bright patch of light which sprang suddenly our 
of the dark in the hope that somewhere behind 
it lay Anne-Marie Demassener. He was fully 
exposed now as he crossed between two lamp* 
and beneath a Virgin and Child carved in a small 
alcove of wall, yet no shot came, though he 
could hear the sound of his pursuer's feet not 
far behind. Perhaps the officer had entered 
into the spirit of the game; more probnblv it was 
because he was gaining foot by foot and cam 
afford to wait Mrs, Meadmore's drawing- 
room had been no training ground for an athlete 
Round another corner, down twenty 
welcome darkness, a quick turn to the right *(» 
a race across a patch of I ig fit, but still the l nif ^ 
gained. Chant grew nervous, He had 

tthc first avoided the Brode-strasse fa ; hl 
meeting other police officers, and nt>W| vv,t 
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turn here and a turn there, he was lost. He 
heard » number of whistles blowing like thin 
draughts in the night, but he could no more 
judge their direction than a man can locate a 
single bird, by its song in a crowded spring. The 
following footsteps broke their continuity at 
another corner^ hesitated, ceased. Chant stepped 
into an alley between tw r o houses and listened 
with pounding heart for the sounds to be re- 
newed. The silence remained unbroken j but 
he was aware of the still presence a few yards 
away, where two streets forked^ of his pursuer 
who must be listening also, wondering which 
route to follow. The chase had whipped Chant's 
nerves into excitement ■> now a small cold wind, 
such as can always worm its way into the kernel 
of the warmest spring, chilled him where he 
stood. With every moment of unrewarded 
attention his flight lost something of its 
i^iety. 

recently a faint, regular scratching began 
a ' thc ^trance to the alley. Chant feared to 

I shift his feet, lest even that small sound should 
c ra K him. Leaning forward, he let the dark- 
n ^ discard film after film o£ obscurity, until 
C Could s ec the thin, patient shape of I black 
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cat sharpening its claws on the brickwork of t h_ 
wall. Chant made cautious, useless movement 
with his hands towards it. The sound was ii^ 
that of a man struggling to light a match m a 
damp box. He was afraid that the officer mig^ 
hear and by a misconception stumble on his 
hiding place. Again he gestured at the ignoring 

cat. 

A step on the pavement drove Chant closer 
into the narrow alley, pressed his hack against 
the wall, doubled him into a small space. A 
ray of light from an electric torch touched the 
entrance of the passage, illuminating the hind 
that held it and, as it circulated, the face of the 
police officer. It was a thin, clean-shaven face, 
with prominent cheekbones and long fair lasht^ 
A number of small lines round the mouth indi- 
cated not age but an easy mirth. It was a fro 6 
that Chant could not take seriously as an vas&f* 
GdUng as it did for conversation and a joke * 
two. The light moved up and down each <?t 
the walls in turn, penetrating always a lit* 

further towards the place where Chant crottd 
frive f« t morej Qhmt thQu ^ hu kiJ ^ 

will come, ^d he wondered whether! 
render or rush on the officer and risk *W * 
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cidered £ vei T improbable shot. But his 
j .j s j on was postponed. The light fell on the 
and paying na attention to the bleak white 

ra y it continued to sharpen its claws with a 
kneading motion on the wall. 

The officer shifted the torch to his left hand, 
nd the light disclosed for a moment the deepen- 
ing lines of amusement round a mouth impetu- 
ous for laughter. Then the darkj vague shape 
of his body crouched towards the ground,, and a 
hand broke into the space of light and began to 
ruffle the fur behind the cat's ears. The cat 
arched its back in reluctant pleasure and 
approached him, until the two shapes merged 
into one ragged mass of deeper darkness. Chant 
rose on his toes, took a few quiet springing steps, 
and then, discarding caution, ran the intervening 
feet and jumped over the kneeling man. Round 
™ comer he came face to face with another 
™«r and doubled back. The two men's 
™ es c °mpeted in the night. Thin threads 

maid?' ^^ PUlled invisible wires that com " 
Cha t anC * SCt p ^ aying a distant orchestra. 
l on ' urned Wo more corners and could no 

race Tf f * * he hurrylll £ footsteps. After the 
ee * and the momentary burst of sound 

» 
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the air was quiet, and Chant was unabrm^ 
the thought that he was lost. He fell ^ 




-ft: between leaning houses that shut him tf 
e night sky and any inquisition &| ^ 
stars. I>rk facades stretched before him } 
showing no glimmer of light to indicate that 
men in Trier, even under a puritanical Dick 
continued to read and drink and enjoy their 



women. 

The street was a long one and Chant could 

not tell when he first became conscious, if the 

term can be applied to an uneasy and irrational 

suspicion, that someone followed him. He 

could hear nothing; his sensation was no mors 

than a primeval shudder of the spine. He *• 

membered that, a few moments before, jie ha 

heard, but had not noted, a faint " click v *** 

might have been the cautious closing 01 a 

Uneasily he realised that he had come »' 

poor quarter of the city> a quarter 01 k 

stucco and broken windows with sprouting ^ 

He longed to turn but was afraid to re**- -^ 

«r- That his follower was not a P* 1 ' 

e could tell by the steahhincss of the »PP 

and he began to remember thft thin 

face of his former pursuer with * eer*** ' 
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This district, he reflected without irony, is badly 
policed. The long street curved and at its end, 
a glimmer that cast no more radiance than a 
single candle in a cathedral nave, appeared a 
street lamp. Behind was a bank of untidy earth 




a wooden fence. Only the unobstructed 
view of the hills beyond disclosed the presence 
of the Moselle. Chant quickened bis step^ glad 
at last to find an indication of his whereabouts. 
He thought- — though he heard nothing— that 
behind him someone had imitated his movement. 
Then a foot stumbled on a loose stone and he 
was certain. 

Before him down the street 7 as he began to 
run, the light symbolised all the safe, unappre- 
ciated, kindly things of life. Not even the dark 
and intensely alive image of Anne-Marie 
Eemassener could so allure him. Smooth lawns 
and trees, rivers and deserted hills, sleep and the 
murmur of familiar voices were all held 
momentarily fixed as a panorama of peace in 

at radi ancG. He ran with pricking spine and 
j? n ™ faster when beneath the lamp appeared 

e Police °fficer from whom, he thought now, 
1 ™d been the height of folly to escape. 

he n the man realised that Chant had seen 
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him yet still approached, he waited with 

of surprise and perplexity. Chant's ru^i* 
clined into a rapid walk, and ignorant hj 
shadowy he seemed, how untouched he w as V 
light, he tried to express in his face his fri en / 
ship and something of the danger which b 
believed followed him. He searched his mi n H 
for stray scraps of German, but was rewarded 
only by a few irrelevant verses^ some lines of 
Heine and a cloudy profundity of Goethe's. 
He gestured with his hands as he had gestured 
to the cat but with better resist, for the human 
being seemed to understand that the figure which 
was approaching him so obscurely was a friend's. 
The man smiled and moved forward, till be 
stood at the top of the steps cut in the bank of 
rusty earth. At the same time a hissing sound. 
hke the noise of air released under shallow water, 
P^sed dose behind Chant's ear. The onW* 
smile became suddenly without meaning or in- 
telligence, a mechanical and permanent grim** 

™ put a hand on his holster and jerked it tb ' 
fastening* f his co|kr . Then his knceS (J 

^y so slowly that he might have been I««J 
hunsdf down stiffly j n a church to pray- JJ 
WaS stlU fc "«Kng when Chant climbed up &* 
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him with his head hanging down between his 
fenees and blood dripping from the corner of his 
mouth. It was evident that he was dead. 

Chant felt sick and ashamed. For the first 
time he found himself responsible for a man's 
death. The thought, and the conflicting visions 
of the laughing mouth and the sculptured 
grimace, destroyed for the moment his own feel- 
ing of danger. He knelt by the body, as though 
he intended to join the dead man in a silent 
Communion, but the pool of blood welled to- 
wards him 3 so that he scrambled again to his 
feet in fear of contamination. It was then, as 
he wheeled distractedly round, trying to snatch 
some clue to action from the air, the sky> the 
leaning house fronts and the stars, that he became 
aware of the figure of Joseph Kapper, silent and 
abstracted a few feet below him. A revolver 

drooped like a parched flower to the pave- 
ment. 

When at last Kapper spoke, his high thin tone 

contrasted strangely with his physical immo- 

*»% " You fool," he said. He seemed to 

"ft his eyes with difficulty from the kneeling 
"gure. 

fi ut why did you do it?" Chant protested 
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with feebleness against the futility and air 
meat of death. ^ 

« I could not have you taken/' Kap per said 
" You would have been sent out of the counts 
What was that?" he whispered, his face twitch 
ing into movement, as a clatter of feet on distair 
cobbles passed from a silence and into a silence 
again. Both men remained for a Ioiip tim- -1 
listening, and then both became aware simul- 
taneously of the revolver's witness, Kapper 
I with reluctance slipped it into his pocket 
" What are you doing out at this hour?" he 
said, " IVe followed you all down the street. 
This is your fault. Do you think I wanted to 
kill the man?" His hands were palsied, "It 
can't stay here," he said* " we must put it in > 
doorway. No, no, that won't do, I H*e W 
close. They'll trace me. In the river. TW* 






what we must do. Drop it in the river. The 
current will carry it down." 



Neither of them made any movement tP** 1 
the body. Each waited for the other to 
Then Kapper said with angry intensity," * 
see, you've got what you wanted. 1 ' Li r ' s S 
revolution. Do you think it better th»" 
way?" With an echo of pride W»d L 



•0 
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qucncc he added, "I am a poet, not a 

fighter," 
« Let's quarrel afterwards," Chant said, 

though he had no heart for any dispute. (£ Wc 

ea*rt waste time," but again their preliminary 

movements towards action were frozen by the 

t -latter of a lifted shutter and the voices of a man 

and woman debating hotly some sordid question 




and woman debating hotly some sordid question 
in a sordid room. 

The' renewal of silence jerked them both into 
simultaneous movement They bent together 
towards the body, but their hands recoiled from 
the dark patches that the dead man's clothes con- 
tinued to absorb. Chant straightened. " Wait," 

said, " This is dangerous." He welcomed 
wholeheartedly the delay that caution imposed. 
A dozen steps took him across the parade of red 
earth to the fence above the Moselle. So empty 
was the river of any passing lights so dark and 
unreflecting of any star, that he recognised the 
presence of water only where a constant move- 
ment of ripples was made visible in the circum- 
scribed glow from the street lamp. Up and 
down the parade he stared and saw only varying 
degrees of darkness and heard nothing but Ins 
ow n hurried breathing. 
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He came back to the body and with a morV 




e 



of th^ head indicated that everything was 5 f 
He could not trust his voice to whisper tr 
feared that if he spoke at all he would shriek 
up towards the leaning, cracked and "open 
windows, disturbing even the squalid quarrels 
and the sordid love-making- Again reluctantly 
they bent towards the body, Chant to the feet 
and the Jew to the head. When lifted, it sagged 
and fell into awkward, heavy shapes, like a half- 
filled sack of logs. They let it drop back upon 
the earth twice before they reached the fence, 
and even when they had it propped against tie 
wooden bars, with dangling comedian's head full 
in the lamplight, their chief difficulty lay before 
them. The Jew was short with a small reach 
of arm, and Chant was weakened by physical 
nausea; only fear kept him upright and his arras 
bent to the task. 

" Can't we push him over the fence and have 
done?" he asked, impatient to lose the grim.** 
and the stale smell of congealing blood, 

" No, no/ 1 Kapper said, his voice breaking* 
little higher :han a whisper. " It will only r- ! 
lown the bank into shallow water. The curt& 1 
won't catch it. We must throw it in. w 



Ill 
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« But how? He's heavy. Oh, I'm sick of 
0s, Let's run." 

"Can't you keep your voice low?" the Jew 
snapped at him. 

" Be quiet yourself. You can be heard a mile 
away. I didn't do this. I'm going." 

Kapper aught his arm. " I'm sorry. We 
mustn't quarrel. Listen. We'll climb on to 
the fence. We can swing it out into the current 
from there." 

I Standing upon the fence at a height of three 
or four feet from the ground they felt as ex- 
posed to all the world as If they were on the 
skyline of a mountain. It seemed incredible 
that all Tner was not watching them bend to 
theu- dark burden, lift it with difficulty and swing 
it abruptly and awkwardly into the river. Before 

TJ V? had Ceased t0 ex P ]ode »to their ears 
hey had b]ed ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ff »ei r ».„, i ere aware of nothingj 

,a PPing back C3Ught thC S ° Und ° f Siknce 

th « cLT/' KSP / Cr Said in a »**«■ so low 
ant W3S for ^ unwillingly to lean his 
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face close to the Jew's, « p m going to m 
house now. It's only fifty yards away? ^ 
must follow, but be quiet, run on your 
Bending his face towards his stomach as th 
he wished to compress himself int an • 
tinguishabie bundle, he began to run. 

They did not speak again, until, the door siut 
fast, they faced each other in a narrow ^ 
lighted passage j with the momentary friendli- 
ness of relief, H Thank God for that," the Jew 
said with no sense of the incongruity of 
words, a We managed well, Herr Chant," and 
Chant echoed his words. " Now for a ! 
Kapper struck a match and held it to an un- 
protected gas jet that crooked its elbow from the 
wall a few inches above his head* The bl 
emaciated flame picked out unerringly the peal- 

kmg wall paper, damp patches on the wall, a hat 
and which bent like a wind-swept scarecro* 
neath its load of cloth, a clothes brush dangle 
from a naiL This is respectability, the 1# 
seemed to gesticulate, choosing these shaW 
emblems with the same undeviating cruc 
the street lamp had lit on the body'* * 
grimace with the demonstration that th* 
death. 
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"Do you live here?" Chant asked, puzzled 
by the mystery of respectability which was 
answered for him not by Kapper but by the 
opening of a door. Both men jumped at the 
sound. Lit up in the doorway by a duplicate 
blue flame a pale, thin woman with grey untidy 
hair watched them with open mouth. 

Kapper advanced towards her, waving his 
hands impatiently. " Get two glasses of brandy/' 
he said, " and quickly." She seemed to have no 
substance, to blow back before his approach as 
a garment, a pale r washed-out garment, might 
blow back from its line before a gust of wind. 

She came to a stop by a wooden table, on which 
she recoiled* She said in a whisper, that con- 
veyed in its caution all the promiscuity of thin 
walls and crowded rooms, f - Joseph, where have 
you been?" 

u Didn't I tell you to get the brandy?" he 
called to her shrilly, as though all a black night, 
and not a strip of green linoleum, lay between 
them. She seemed too frightened to move, and 
Kapper himself opened a cupboard in the waB 
a nd found a bottle and glasses* 

" Have you been out with a woman?" she 
*$ked hopefully. 
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Kapper paused with the bottle raised and hi 
ing his head towards her snapped out « ft ^ 
you wish I had? No," he pointed It Q^l 
" we've been killing a policeman." * 

Chant started forward. « I had nothing to 
do with it," he said angrily. a You fired, p 
sick to death of the whole lot of you," 

The woman's mouth fell further open dis- 
closing a few broken teeth. She put a hand up 
to her forehead and leant forward in an attitude 
of complete weariness. 

" It was your fault," Kapper said. " You 
would have been arrested. What were you 
doing out so late?" 

What indeed? Chant echoed to himself. How 
could I tell that flowers and night and a 
passion that seemed to be returned could end 
like this? and he gazed around in stupefaction, 
a, broken chair y a wooden table, peeling wal 
becoming inextricably confused with a bush m 
snow and a lighted window and footsteps on tw 




grass. 

« Take this," Kapper said, and his lips st 
at the touch of brandy, 

t« I'm all right," Chant said " I &> nH ^ 



« I'm all right," Chant said. " I d° n < »- 
your brandy," and snatching the tumbler W 
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it fall from his fingers, so that it shattered on 
the floor. The gleam and tingle of the break- 
ing gl* S3 macie ttie ne r v es jump and three figures 
leap upright into a triangle of hostility. 

« Joseph, who is this man?" the woman im- 
plored. 

" A coward," Kapper said, " a cowardly Eng- 
lishman. If you were not afraid that you would 
be traced . . ." His voice quivered into silence 
and the tip of his tongue began to caress his lips, 
" I am a poet," he added, cc I am not used to 
this. Listen, we must be friends. Why are 
we qu arrel I i ng ? We h a ve forgo tten s ometh i ng. y y 
His voice became shrill again. c * They will trace 
us y I tell you." He turned to the woman. 
" You," he said, a you. You talk and talk and 
ask questions. Why cannot you help? Listen, 
you must do something. Get water, a scrubbing 
brush. Herr Chant r don't you see? We have 
left blood on the ground." 

Chant plunged his hands into his pockets, to 
hide the rhythmical jump, jump of the nerves, 
c That's useless," he protested. " She will be 
seen, Perhaps the stains will not be 
founds 

Kapper turned his back angrily and im- 
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patiently. " .Listen, Bertha," he said. « j J: 
y.m any #m in the house, any uncooked n , 

« Are you hungry r" the woman said rf/ 
and moving towards a cupboard in the wjj 
u You must let mc have a mark for the t» 
meter." Two spots of bright pink app^ 
on the tips of her cheekbones, and the voice that 
had accepted the murder of a policeman with 
only an accentuated weariness flared with anger 
" You never leave me enough money for the 
gas," she cried. " I sit here in the cold, hungry 
for want of a mark for the meter , while you g* 
out on your filthy pleasures." The "filthy 
pleasures " took shape in Chant's mind as the 
kneeling body of a young man with dripping 
mouth. 

" You fool, you fool," Kappcr raised two 
twitching hands into the air, as though to oil 
his ancestral God to witness the inconceivable 
folly of womankind, K I am not hungry. I * 
not want a meal. Raw moat. Fetch me£ 
raw meat." 

The woman opeui^d the cupboard and H" 
out upon a tin tray a Mir , tJUlgled ItH ** f 
liver. Kappcr put hi fin into lh« 
strip and with an air of 
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dribble into the tray, 

"I Kapper," the Jew boasted, "will again 
save you. Admit that I am ingenious. What 
better man than Kapper could you have at your 
side m m emergency?" He let the sodden mass 
fall and wiped his fingers upon his coat, « Oh, 
yes, others can shoot straight, but they have not 
the brains. Listen, Bertha, you must take this 
meat down the road. Just past Frau Ertzuger's 
you will find the stains. You must throw 
the meat over them." lie explained to Chant. 
"In the morning the street cleaners will 
find the meat. They will think that some- 
one has fallen on the way from the butcher. 
They will sweep up the mess and if underneath 
there are any stains, they will imagine it comes 
from the meat and will make no report." He 
swung round. "Why have you not gone, 
Bertha r" 

u 1 he flush still on her face, the woman said, 
It is after curfew." 

Kapper beat his hands together, " Of course 
* after curfew. Do you think I am a fool? 
^? will see you. Only be quick." 

met- » U mU£t give mc a mark fur the gai 
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« What has the meter to do with it? t 
you to go." 

« Why should I sit here cold, hungry f 
want of a mark? Do you expect me to cat n* 
meat like an animal?" The brief vitality { 
anger gone, she whined at them. « I w ;y 
go unless you give me a mark for the r&efek' 3 

" But I have no mark. Woman/ 5 again tie 
hands raised in a kind of prophetic supplication 
or denunciation., " do you want us to be caught 
and shot?" 

" I want a mark. I tell you I have nothing 
for the gas meter." 

" Take up that meat and go," Kapper's voice 
rose in an unimpressive scream. 

" Not till you give me a mark.** 

Chant pulled a handful of small change from 
his pocket. Reluctantly, because by the act he 
seemed to identify himself with murder and 
deceit, he offered a coin. « Here is a m*** 

Jt Was amazing the confidence which that 
cowardly and characterless woman had g*^ 
from the mm that she was necessary to $&* 
A* all his mind had not been filled with ditf*j 
and apprehension, Chant would have C&ccrj^ 
the pathos in her unwonted confidence. lh * 
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nt must have been the first in which 
R rtha Kapper felt herself necessary for any 

lroose whatever* Her earlier hopeful ques- 
tion u Have you been with a woman?" indicated 
clearly enough that even her sex was unneeded. 

Now she stared with dull greed at the money 
in his hand. Even her confidence was subdued. 
She feared yet to put too high a price upon her 
services. " I want three marks, 57 she said 
sullenly but doubtfully,, as though she was ready, 
if necessary, to drop the price of saving them 

I from death to two marks fifty pfennigs. 
*< Don't give her anything," Kapper cried, 
" Here, take it all/* Chant said with disgust 
and threw his change upon the table. It could 
not have amounted to more than five marks, but 
the thin hand which immediately covered the 
prize and hastily brushed the coins into a skirt 
pocket seemed the reflection of a movement from 
Kapper himself. 

Kapper stamped a foot upon the floor. " Now 
&°) go" he screamed at her. He shook a finger 
a * an uncurtained window that afforded a glimpse 
°f a small yard, a little larger than a dog kennel, 
a row °f dusty green plants and a parched bird 
***»! cracked across, like a patch of sun-baked 
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-.-_: : :r md the clodr. : | cbor, bo* 
..: : frri '".:_■;. 'r i.i ::■:* ::.- 
at&sfkia. Xfither ran spokf. sg ■.;..; - ^^ 
they in listen eg fet asy so&ad, in r 

a sound which might indicate discovery a - 
need of instant flight. Only :r_ce did Qur 

the £,ti 1 1 n^ss with a quesi :r„ wh 
under the weight of apprehension. a Can 
trust her:" 

" She is my wife," Kapper whispered back, 
giving a brief glimpse of an amazing pond 
a complete belief in the inviolability of ano: 

M 

person's oath. 

Chant in imagination followed the woman 
step bv step down the street, watched her I 
with the solicitude that a mother might 
to the first perilous unsupported movements 

er child. The little dints and i " thf 

pavement widened in his vision to chasms l 
sought with a conscious cunning mtrap * rl 
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tended themselves into infinite space^ a road 
I, * stretched from star to star, yet a road that 
t \jq walked before its solitude could 
I e broken by the first brittle movements 
f the dawn, the click of opening doors, 
of milkmen's whips, of fastenings undone, 
f a policeman's holster .reaking to his 
stride. Surely she mmi have returned 
by now, he thought, and caught a vision 
that set his nerves jumping with its plausi- 
bility of the woman interrupted in the very act 
of dropping the meat by a hand on her shoulder, 
Or perhaps after so carefully covering the signs 
of murder she would rise to meet a pair of 
sardonic eyes watching her from under the 
waning light of the street lamp. We should 
have gone ourselves, he thought It would have 
been less frightening than waiting here. What 
can have become of her? and at that moment 
both men started at the click-clack of the reopen- 
mg and closing door. 

tapper's voice soared in the alarm he had been 
strangling now for many seconds. "Well?" 
he cried. His wife's face appeared in the door- 
way. "What do you mean—well?" she in* 
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quired, laying an empty tray upon the E u 
a I did what you told me to do/' c - 

« You found the right SfJotP Kapp er astd 
with a doubt of her sense that was devastat 
in its magnitude. * 

«* I did what you told me/ 5 the woman 









peated, 

" And no one saw you, there was no one m 
the street?" 

a There was no one in the street How could 
I tell whether anyone saw me: Someone mav 

thave been looking out of a window," 
" But didn't you look at the windows?" 
" I did what you told me to do," the wo: 
said, evading the question. 
" It must be all right/' Kapper said in pain nil 
dubiety. H It is unlikely that anyone would be 
" awake." Both men straightened themselves 
with the suddenness of uncoiled springs. Some- 
one was laughing a little above their heads, an 
so loud and dear was the sound that it OS** 
have been in the room itself. , 

" For God's sake what's that?" Chant *&J 
fading all control tearing P^ his caf$ $p 
leaving in his clutching fingers no more 
worn shreds of self -possesion. 
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«That is only Adoiph," Kapper said, letting 
r£ fall into a chair with a murmur of relief. 
a He sleeps in the next house." 

ti ^ ut that laughter," Chant protested in a 
voice perilously near to breaking. "Was he 
laughing at us?" 

u oh, no, no," the Jew said, " He wakes 
often in the night and thinks of something 
f unnv- He is a very happy man. But his j okes 
are bad." Kapper grimaced as though at the 
memory of moments of infinite boredom. 

"When will it be safe for me to leave? " Chant 
asked. He remained standing, for any relaxa- 
tion of vigilance,, he thought, would be a tempta- 
tion to Providence. 

"But why should you leave, Herr Chant?" 
Danger past the Jew was again all friendliness. 
His arms embraced hospitably the small squat 
room, " You must sleep here y Herr Chant. 
That sofa is long enough for you," 

Chant eyed with distaste a brown velvet couch 
through which the ticking protruded like the 
remaining quills of a bald porcupine. 

No," he said, « I will go back to my hotel. 
Perhaps you will explain the way." 

"Lit we part friends?" the Jew implored, 
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rising 6W n ' s cnair and approaching with Q 
spread, tentative hands. Ut ~ 

« Tes, yes," Chant said wearily, longing 
be gone from this room and its insidious gri m ° 
"And you sec now, Herr Chant/' the T t 
ttinuedj still with hands outspread and naU 






upturned as tnougn ne Dore his argument ud 
a platter, like the Baptist's head, " that rn 
way is right. We do not want Woodshed. That 
was your way, Herr Chant, not mine." 
The conviction with which he made his im- 



pertinent claim astounded Chant, afforded just 
that silence which the Jew needed in order to 
assume consent and to continue the gende in- 
sistence of his argumcu t. The inevitable phrase 
occurred, the chorus of Joseph Kapper's eternal 
hallad. « I am a poet, Herr Chant." He held 
up one hand as though he would mesmerise 
Chant with the sight of soiled finger nails, while 
wth the mher he pulled open a drawer in the 
btcfaen tabic. « Your way, Hcrr Chant," and 
tw 'Sted mouth seemed to call bitter atten- 
tion to a young face dead, a body twisting with 
"plumed rump llpon Ae Mosc j k w d a p* 
o raw hvur flung on a dirty street. OrJu 
Ut my "»y «" not ordure, Chant thought, ft* 
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memory catching at a brief belief in barricades 

an J shots fired openly in a good cause, "My 

way, Herr Chant," a poster billowed in his 

face like a banner, and it was some moments 

before he could catch more than unrelated 

glimpses of what slowly formed itself into a 

vile caricature of Anne-Marie Demassener, 

That dark, vivid woman had stood, it seemed, 

Jong enough in the doorway of Sebastian 

Lintz J s shop to enabJe Peter Torner to distort 

and yet to keep the likeness. An Anne-Marie 

Demassener picked from a French gutter 

> offered her body, and with it black stockings and 
pink ribboned corsets, to a French officer. 
"This is the best that Peter Tomer has yet 
done. He has, you see, caught the likeness." 
Joseph Kapper was encouraged by Chant's 
silence, He had expected opposition. 

u Ridicule. That is what will kill the man. 
How people will laugh at this picture. The 
hind, they will say, is the hand of Peter, but 
rhe idea, ah the idea- 



.. 



n 



<€ People," Chant spoke slowly. " What do 
You mean by people? Do you mean you will 
show this— this * 

f In the beer houses. It has already been 
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distributed. A copy to every table." 

"This dirty rag." Chant seized the Po 
in his hands and tore it across and across ^t- 
the pieces had not slipped from his fing ers i 
would have continued so to tear until dawn f : 
the picture hung like a screen before that other 
image seen deeply and obscurely in a mirror 
« Oh you swine, you swine/' he put his fingers 
to his eyes which were wet with tears. 

The Jew danced on the tips of his toes m a 
reflection of the other's rage, There was even 
a reflection of the pain in the glance which 
followed the scraps of paper to the floor. So 
might a poor man watch the food that would 
have saved him from a week's hunger thrown 
to birds. 

"Tear, tear," he said. "There are 
housand copies." 

Chant said between his fingers, "Is this 
where my money is going? 1 ' and when the JeW 
fell silent at the memory of the all-impo^J 
promised pounds, he added, with hands sP 
Cutting out the shame of his tears, " I tri' V* 
you shan't have a penny of it" , 

" But why— I Jo not understand" ° n | 
the mention of the money could have so q^ K ' 



. 
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quenched Joseph Kappcr's anger, money that 
meant to him new editions of his poenss> an 
increasing hum of talk in the beer houses of 
Trier* a revival of his dying fame. Perhaps 
somewhere too at the back of these thoughts 
lay another— a genuine desire for a different 
Trier. "This woman," he reasoned with a * 
forced amiability, " is nothing to us/ 3 

>« You are a liar 3 a liar, I tell you," and with 
unreasoning anger, " she is not a woman to you," 
Hateful the suggestion that the Anne-Marie' 
Demassener of that mysterious welcome in the 
night was a woman in the eyes of the German 
Jew, a woman to be examined by those dark, 
desecrating eyes, 

And Kapper still charitable, still refusing to 
be angered again by a youth's hysteria, con- 
tinued to reason with indomitable amiability, 
I" For, after all, what is she but a loose French- 
woman l 3i 
But I do not hear what he is saying, Chant 
protested to himself, stumbling to the door with 
h,s e yes half closed, as though the other's words 
nad built a visible form of contamination in 
r he room, Yet in spite of his own will to fee 
deaf he admitted some knowledge of the other's 
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question in the exclamation which he tossed 
despairingly back, " I've finished with the whoi e 
lot of you," before he slammed the door and 
faced with open eyes a grey and candid light 
and the first listless motions of a world awaken- 
ing to the dawn. 



CHAPTER V 



It was with a sense of desperate embarrass- 
ment that Chant saw through the door held 
open by the manservant the turned back of 
Demassener's wife. The door closed behind 
him, and still he saw no face that might give 
him a clue to his attitude. The night before 
they had been mouth to mouth r now between 
them lay a long strip of carpet, dangled a 
crystal chandelier, stood the supercilious backs 
of chairs, and washed the morning sunlight 
How in these surroundings, and under a burden 
of shame, could he take up their relationship 
where it had been left, in a dark garden, under 
J white shower? Yet seeing her standing there 
before the fire, the face invisible, but the dark, 
close-cut hair and the black dress reminding 
him of his first sight of her in the doorway of 
*bastian Lintz's shop, he found it impossible 
drop the new relationship altogether from 
is thoughts, even though he no longer under- 
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stood the impulse on her s id e H 

pleted it. " lat h *d com. 

- I'm leaving Trier," he said s l owl u , 
no mime in addressing her, f or to speak 
as Frau Demasscner was a desecration oft 
—age he cherished, and he hud not the c 5 

call her Anne-Marie. He had expected?" 
to turn, to give him some clue to what she tt 
peered of him, but she remained moriorde^one 
foot a little raised for the fire to warm ir, ' hI 
found it more and more difficult to believe tbf 
once he had held her in his arms. All the evt: 
of the night, from the moment when De~ 
massener rose to greet him in the overcrow.; 
room to the moment when he skmmed Kappc: 
door behind him, had become unreal, but tfitfri 
varying tone in unreality. For he longed with- 
out hope that the moment in the garden show 
have a significance outside his own dreams w&* 
he longed with equal despair that what folio** 3 
were an illusion. So incredible did the WJ 
seem that he found it easily foi«0tte»JJ 
moments at a time, only to be rememkj 
afterwards with a more painful s 
irreparable, If I had not fli*i 
if I had taken i different turning — tf * 
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^ onc back into the garden. Even with Anne- 
Mane Demassener before him he breathed that 
wish, for so unreal a satisfaction could not atone 
for however incredible a death. 

« I'm going back to England," he tried again. 
"I thought I would come to say good-bye." 
She was turning now and he watched her ques- 
tianingly across the staid backs of chairs. If her 
expression contained the least hint of remem- 
brance, he knew that he could never leave Trier 
without her. 

But her face held nothing but a polite ques- 
tioning. There was not the smallest sugges- 
tion that she was on her defence, that she was 
repressing any thought, when she asked him 
why he was leaving. « I think you told us last 
mght," she said, " that you meant to stay some 
weeks?" She did what he would have found 
impossible spoke the words « last night " with- 
« a tremor. For him they contained passion, 

tlT ai !? death ' f ° r her a PP arentl y nt > m °re 
bed As though helping a shy youth to con- 

ahfe? p e ^ " Y ° Ur hotel? Is ic uncomfor^ 
word « „ aps We could iiel P YM* n At the 
w « " her eyes strayed towards a door 



won 
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on the left of the room. The contrast 
Rapper's kitchen came to Chant's mi nc 3 Qf 
with it Tomer's caricature of the woman b f ^ 
him and Kappcr's last words. 0rc 

"Why are you blushing?" Anne-Marie D 
massener asked with cruelty. « Is your notel ;.; 
bad as that? Really I must let Captain Kr m 
know. We don't trouble my husband about 
such things. Pie has enough to do." Sh 
watched him closely and then smiled as though 
suddenly enlightened, "Oh, of course," she 
said, « I remember— your curious friends. You 
have quarrelled already, or — no," she put out 
her hands in mock appeal, " you cannot think 
that I would — what is your English word- 
sneak." Then, as if she felt that was going a 
little too far in intimacy with a comparative 
stranger, she added with pride, « Your activities 
are really nothing to do with me. If they 
ever became of the slightest danger to my 
husband, the police would be at once aware 
of them." 

u * It>s ** that," Chant said with humilitf 

1 hi done with them." 

"So soon. You make me really curfo* 
Won't you tell me?" 
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«You must know by now. I wonder that 
you consented to see me." He raised his eyes 
from the floor to her own, which were amused 
and puzzled* 

" I know? All this mystery— you'd think it 
concerned me. And of course/' Anne-Marie 
Demassener began to laugh on a low, excited 
note, " it does concern me. I understand now. 
You are talking about the latest caricature. 
Why, you know, it's the first in which they 
have honoured me with a likeness. " 

" It's vile," Oliver Chant whispered* unable 
to trust his voice, 

" You are a redly charming child. If you 
only understood how entertaining I find their 
posters. That touch about the French 
officer 9 

" Just because you had a French father " 

"Oh yes— a father— of course," She smiled 

# Chant in a way that he did not understand, as 

j^ugh she were putting his faults on this side, 

Virtues on the other, and yet not exactly his 

IT1 ° r exactlv hls virtues, 
« XV Shan?t haVe a P em1 ^ of mv m oncy " 
Wh ,Cre y ° U rea ^ giving them money? 
mterest did you have in this little state? 
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Do you dislike my husbandr" 

« I begin to think," Chant said, lifi^ , . 
eyes and speaking with a grudge *3 
angry because toe subject of his praise p:. "j 
what he desired, u that your husband is $* 
greatest man that IVe ever known," 

" Great ? He is great, isn't he, in many wtr, 
The way he loves this town. As for man B she 
shrugged her shoulders and added in a vo: 
that seemed to be compounded of contempt and 
a kind of bitter, defensive love, " Vm the be>; 
judge of that." 

Something restless and unsatisfied in her 
manner gave Chant courage. Cf Why does he 
let you be insulted like this? He could m 
these pictures if he wished," 

" Ah, but they do no harm, you see, to 
Trier," Anne-Marie Demassener murmured, 
bending her face a little way towards the firs* 
till the gold shadow swept it. a Have J & 
never heard of safety valves? And what do 1 
care? The pictures amuse me, give me a litd f 
excitement in this dull place." A scarlet s& 
touched a glowing coal and pushed it iflte 
heart of the fire. There was a faint m$ ^ 
singed leather. 
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"Well, I am going home," said Oliver 

Chant. 

a 1 am a little sorry,." she said with a concise- 

that left no room for any encouragement 
hope. ** I thought that you might be here for 
mv birthday. My husband makes it a day of 
holiday in Trier. I believe he must even supply 
the decorations- I cannot think that the towns- 
people would drape their houses otherwise. I 
am not popular." 

§ u It must be difficult." 
"It's dismal , I assure you. But he insists. 
It's his idea of doing mc honour* But you see 
I don't want to be honoured." 

It was as though they could not be alone 
together for long without their talk converg- 
ing towards a tract of intimacy that lay some- 
where between them. Once again she tried to 
step back from the perilous frontier with a 
laugh of distaste, but Chant was not so easily 
daunted. 

' I have been honoured/ 5 he said. " To 
have met you JJ 

Cf You are lovable," she laughed at him, but 
this time his seriousness brushed flippancy 
as, dc and plunged on, awkwardly, but with 
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;i desperate persistence. 

"Last night,." he began and would not h 
been deterred by her incurious gaze ^ * W: 
the door of the room opened, and the a^^ 
entered. Chant paused and held his tong^ 
the tip of the words that were to- follow oW ° 
ately refusing to be swayed from his pu^" 
by an interruption, ready to continue speaking 
the moment the intruder was gone. Three 
quarters of his mind were concentrated on h 
speech, and only one quarter was available for 
taking in what the servant was saying— that a 
man was waiting outside who refused to speak 
to anyone but Herr Demassener, 

cs But cannot you find out his business? If 
it is a police matter he must see Captain Kraft 
Herr Demassener is busy and cannot be dis- 
turbed." 

The man, it appeared^ had been told that 
very thing. He had said that he would 
nothing to Captain Kraft. He seemed very 
frightened. 

" Weil, I can do nothing for him/' 
Marie Demassener announced with a * 
decision that turned to anger as the do^ tf 
room opened and disclosed on the tta* 
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little elderly man with grey whiskers and a bald 
head, wrapped in a double-breasted blue serge 
coat a size too large for him. His hands were 
knotted round a cap of a vaguely nautical 

shape. 

E«What are you doing here?" she asked 
"Who are your" 
The old man took her questions very literally 
and began to explain that he was the owner of 
th& barge Rhine Maiden y from Coblenz in 
ballast. He had to see Herr Dcmassener. It 
was very important. 

" You have no business here," Anne-Marie 
Demassencr interrupted him with asperity, 
"You cannot see the Dictator, If it is a police 
matter Captain Kraft will deal with it." 

"But I want justice," the old man explained 
gently, raising a pair of eyes as liquid as a 
deer's. " Captain Kraft is an abrupt man. He' 
will send me to prison. Are you Frau De- 
massener? You mil ask- " 

"Fetch Captain Kraft," she said to the 

servant impatiently, but before he had time to 

eave the room, something in the weary droop 

Q the old man's shoulders must have caught 

cr ^agination, something in his trembling 
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way of retrieving the cap which had fell 
to the floor. " Wait," she said, and to the W* 
captain, " You can choose between tdW te 
and Captain Kraft. Herr Demassener cann \ 

see you 

" But, lady/ 5 the old man said hastily, & 
voice shaking, " of course I will tell you, and 
then you will tell Herr Demassener." 

" You must not be too sure of that," she said. 
a My husband cannot be troubled by small 
complaints*" 

" But, lady, this is not a complaint at all 
Only I am afraid to tell the police." He 
paused, moistening his lips, until the servant 
had left the room. Chant waited with im- 
patience, his mouth still formed round A** 
phrase " last night " which was to be the intro- 
duction to he knew not what expression of fc» 
sense of ecstasy. It was his own pnraw 
he heard the old man speaking, as tfl ^ 
extremity of his thought had been saffi^j^ 
waken that low^ gentle echo. * j ^ 

night, lady." Yes, Oliver Clvint TlUirI ^^ 
himself, it was last night. Stand C» c ^ 
forgetful. I remember. 1 * EiaM * . 
member, he almost said aloud, & 
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thought had found its echo, he would not have 
been surprised if the intensity o£ his vision too 
had caused a white fall of petals in the room 

"But, Frau Dcmassener, you would never 
believe that I killed the policeman. He was a 
young man, Frau Demassener y and he must 
have floated down the stream," 

That was the wrong echo, the £c last night » 
which he had desired to forget. Chant straight- 
ened himself, as he would have straightened in 
the dock to alleviate th^ shame of the occasion 
by some show of personal pride. He no longer 
thought of Anne-Marie Demassener, not even 
to feel surprise at the ease with which she 
vacated his mind, with no lingering unrest, that 
a ghost might be expected to leave in an exor- 
cised house, 

"What policeman? I don't understand." 
The question held no sense of the questioner. 
I* was Insignificant, trivial, to be brushed aside 
J n an anxious waiting for the answer; 
_ " It was lite this, lady. The old woman was 
m her bunk and I and Fritz— that's my dog— 
Were l°°king over the side* I was taking a last 
P*P* before my son began his watch." 

im, but where did all this happen?" 
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Another trivial question, Chant thought h * 
the speaker, though he gave her in his m' 
no personalis no face, no eyes, no ton^ 
voice. 
"The RMte-Mmdm, lady. Surelv I 



you. In ballast for Coblenz. We were tied 
below the New Bridge, and there's no need 
really for a watch, now that Herr Demassener 
keeps everything so quiet It's a matter of 
habit, though," the old man added apologetk- 
a% raising lucid blue eyes towards the more 
tortuous intermingled colours of Anne-Marie 
Demassener 's. 

" Go on," Chant said in furious expectation. 
Well, as I was saying, we were looking 
out over the river when Fritz began to get rest- 
less. He leapt up on the side and barked." 

" I thought," said Anne-Marie Demassener 

with a tired amusement, « that Fritz was ya 
son." 

" No, lady, my dog. My son was to U 
the next watch. » 

" Anyway your story j a ft yerv \ mg 

I m sure we should do better to call C*J** 
Kraft." 

The old man held nut hi. ««« like si begS** 
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seefcft® aJtoiSt " Oh no, lady, I promise you I 
will be short." 

« Go on, go on," Chant said again with an 
impatience that focussed on his face the slightly 
bored curiosity of the Dictator's wife. 

" Yes sir. Fm only anxious to oblige. My 
dog, Fritz, jumped into the water, and soon I 
could see he was dragging a body. It had been 
floating down the river. A policeman it was, 
I fetched the body on board. He had been shot, 
lady, not drowned." 

The facts were out now, and Chant could feel 
relief that the worst,, surely the worst, was over. 
His shoulders relaxed, and in allowing himself 
a short sigh from between teeth no longer 
locked he became aware again of Anne- Marie 

IDemassener and of her curious, amused 
gaze. 
" I suppose," said Anne-Marie Demassener, 
* that this is the sort of thing that my husband 
w Qidd consider important." The death of a 
policeman, she seemed to indicate, had no in- 
tCrest ior her, but might appeal to a man's 
josser sensibilities. She pondered, still with 
e yes on Chant. " And of course you were 
aid t0 go straight to the police." She added 
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that you to wi K . Yet there/ ' adn * 

she mused farther, « who would ^ . : 
Captain ICraft took up the case Tj ■ 
glad if it was you who were arrested 
the body now?" 

a It is still on my barge, lady * 
" You know," she said, addressing (w 
directly and apparently letting the barge-k^ 
slip entirely from her consciousness « I ha Ve 
never seen the body of a murdered person. Do 
they bear any marks of it in their expression? 
I am curious, because it has often seemed tome 
that I might end in that way." She spoke the 
words slowly and distinctly, as though she were 
taking careful aim and flinging each like * 
pebble against that quivering nerve in Chant 
which remembered the kneeling figure and tte 
dribble of blood from the corner of the h> 
" Of course I must tell my husband. But it* 
it might be of interest to see the body. Wo* 
you come with me?" she challenged the «h ,tft 
strained face of Oliver Chant. . . 

" I would go anywhere with you," he saw- 
" Even there?" 
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"Even there.'* 

« Well j of course, I was only joking, 3 ' she 
said with grudging admiration. " Besides you 
are leaving Trier today. I wouldn't delay you. 
Would you really let me delay you? 55 she added 
111 a puzzled tone. 

c< You have only to ask." 

Anne -Marie Demassener seemed suddenly to 
become aware of the presence of the old man. 
She looked at him as though she did not remem- 
ber seeing him before. Then she nodded. 
M You can go now/' she said. c< I will tell my 
husband. You had better remain in the build- 
ing until he wishes to see you. They will give 
you a glass of beer in the kitchen*" 

The old man hesitated in the doorway. " You 
will tell him, lady, that I am quite innocent? 
He will not put me in prison?" 

"My husband," Anne-Marie Demassener 
said coldly, " is not Captain Kraft." 

When they were alone Chant said, " You are 
wrong. Fm not responsible." 

"But you are leaving Trier," she said 
"That's a curious coincidence, isn't it? Was it 
iccessary to make me the excuse?" 

Chant approached her Olid ignored the qucs- 
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tion. " Last night? 53 he said, « What did 
meant" "^ 

« It meant inurder apparently," Anne-Mari 
Demassener said with some amusement " t 
think I must go to my husband now, and y QU _» 
she laughed, " why you had better catch a train 
to Luxemburg, " 

" Fm not going," Chant said. « p m ; 
going," he repeated with an obstinate, impotent 
rage that bruised itself in vain against the super- 
ficially amused attitude of Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener, If I cannot make her care, he cried to 
himself, at least I will anger her. He did not 
know in that moment whether he loved or hated. 
He knew that to succeed in giving her pain 
would be a greater pleasure than he had 
ever experienced, but whether he lied when 
he flung at her the words like debased coinage, 
" I love you," he could not himself ha u " 
said. 

She had moved towards the door as though 
she would dismiss him, but at his cry she cam 6 
slowly back into the centre of the room m* an 
expression between curiosity and repw$» ' 
" Mr. Chant," she said, " have you ■* 
drinking?" 














^^^^^^M 
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"Mr* Chanty Mr, Chant," he laughed 
hysterically i( was I Mr, Chant in the garden 

ast night?" 

« You were nothing in the garden last night/' 
she said fiercely. w Nothing," she repeated, as 
though she had caught some of his passion for 
inflicting pain. " Poor boy/' swayed by an un- 
reasoning and inexplicable anger she was even 
ready to descend to vulgarity, " have you never 
kissed a woman before?" 

" I've never loved anyone before like this," 
he said, and " this " was bitterness, anger, a 
lust for pain, which made him strike blindly in 
the dark, not caring whether his words were un- 
forgivable. " I know you don't love your hus- 
band." 

The silence that followed frightened him. 
It threw emphasis on what he had said and the 
nature of his offence. It was a silence that had 
somehow to be broken, and to break it he was 
willing to put forgiveness still further out of 
hs reach. At least, he thought, she will hardly 
fe*get me, Aloud he said, " Your husband 
can't love you to allow these pictures — ." He 

] ^ not finish his sentence. He had wished to 
ln JUre her but he had never desired a vengeance 
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saw her pride 
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so complete. He ^ w ncr pnae run dov. n i-. 

a flag. Her face had always been white. ft 

her skin seemed so dry that it might have kT 
cracked like foil. She put her fingers up to j, a 
mouth as though she would pull it back ^ 
some shape of courage. ** What do you kn^ 
about us:" she whispered, "Why don't y QU 



go 



}V 






The surrender was not complete. That could 
never be expected of Anne-Marie Demassena-. 
Her spirit was like a garrison, ravaged, defeated, 
but determined to fight on. But the cause of 
the defeat was not dear to Oliver Chant, ffl 
words, he knew, were unforgivable. He could 
not see that they were devastating. He w* 
frightened by their effect. 

« I didn't mean," he said and stood *M> 
at the inadequacy of any apology ^ 

"Aren't you going?" Ann e M 

„. ****m*L as though she feared n 



sener whispered, as though - m 

might betray her, though W^,*** 
unLppiness it could betray Cb^d a 

id. "** 



unhappiness of which ^ ^ 
him of any further de»' 
« I'm sorry," he sa 



1 I 
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♦ ac £cleci less in excuse than in explanation. For 
] oVe he supposed now, must mean this blind 
fighting Ui the dark, this bruising incomprehen- 
s ; orl f another's mind. " Gh,' J he cried, 
" won't you explain? 7 ' and the foolishness of 
ihc phrase went echoing through his brain, re- 
turning always the same word, " explain, ex- 
plain, explain-" 

li I don't know what you mean," her voice 
had returned, sharpened by the contact with his 
own, " Is this a proposal of — it can*t be 
marriage," she said with a kind of feline, self- 



conscious 



amusement, a for I am already 



■1 



married. This, I suppose^ is what novelists 
used to call an infamous suggestion. Mr. 
Chant, of— of South-West London— offering 
the post of mistress to the wife of the Dictator 
of Trier. Doesn't it strike you as amusing — 
as," she added fiercely, " impertinent? Surely 
it would be a good subject for your friend the 
cartoonist." 

It was her amusement and not her indignation 

*k»t hurt Oliver Chant. As m a pantomime 

palace [$ suddenly transformed to kitchen, 

kirics to flying crockery, so his declaration of 

0Vc became the burlesque of a clown* 
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« Do you suggest," she went on, « thar I atc , 
the train w 3 U t0 Luxemburg? 
you have already booked a room at an | 
There are plenty of hotels at Luxemburg t 
receive unmarried couples. Shall I send f w a 

vant and tell him that I am leaving the 

palace? 1 

But Anne-Marie Demassener had overstated 
herself* She had built up again the opposition 
which had crumbled at the first touch of her 
anger. Oliver Chant remembered that he had 
shown more mercy to her defeated. "You 
may have to leave the palace yet," he said. 

" Mr. Chant of London/ 3 she said, * is 

threatening me." 

« Has it occurred to you that your husband 
mav not always be the Dictator:" he retorted 
angrilv and wished the moment after that he 
could take back less his words than their intona- 
tion. He had not wished to rail at her, to turn 
the whispered speech and the sudden tares*^ 
the garden to a windy space of ^^^ 
high voices. It was that and not the^ ^ 
which shamed him and made him 

Stone. ,rflA 

"I'm sorry" he aid. "I <&*** 0*" 
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say that I came here to say good-bye. Vll 
still go if it would please you." 

« And spare my husband?" she said with 
renewed mockery* She stood as erect as he had 
seen her first in Sebastian Lintz's shop. He had 
thought then that she seemed ready for a sword 
thrust rather than a word* Now, between lids 
which half-dropped in sudden weariness, her 
eyes showed that she had become only too accus- 
tomed to words. She was ready to go on as 
long as he chose to stay, parry and thrust, parry 
and thrust, in this mock medium, holding her 
own, guarding from his understanding a secret 
of which she had once that morning given him 
a baffling glimpse. Words, words, words^ he 
thought, hate giving way before a renewal of a 
love that was in part pity and a boundless admira- 
tion i it was shameful that the world and he 
should so treat her. He at least would show 
that she deserved deeds, and he could have 
ated Demassener at that moment because 
too must h ave pijgj h er with end- 
le *s words. 

nri, Sta ^ ^en?" he said. " I won't tire you 
^h a ny mQre ulk pd rath(;r fi ^ ht for „ 

cc * at the door in a wave of romanticism. 
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"I shall never forget last night," but 
went through the door and lost the sight of h"* 
it was the other vision of " last night " that 
he remembered. 



CHAPTER VI 



Oliver Chant then paid his highest tribute to 
Anne-Marie Demassener or rather to his own 
beautiful and confusing image of hen It did 
not occur to him that she might tell her husband 
of his friendship for Demassener's enemies and 
of the reason he had expressed for staying in 
Trier. His tribute was justified, though her 
reason for keeping Chant's purpose secret, he 
was later to discover, was not the one he the% 
imagined— a simple integrity of character. The 
fact that he never doubted her, from the 
moment when he left the palace, made him 
determined on one thing- The struggle must 
fe an honourable one. 

It was to announce this to Joseph Kapper 
that he went straight from the palace to Lintz's 
shop. Without waiting for the bell to be 
am wered, he passed behind the counter and 
opened the door of the inner room. He found 

Dut a dozen men on their feet facing the door, 

*J5 
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and at least six revolvers covering h ; m 
saw no sign of Kapper ? Torner or I ; V *** 
wondered for a moment, which tt^. lZj Zj] ^ 
fatalistic, whether he would be shot bef 
could explain himself. ore ^e 

Then a voice said, "All right p ut h 
away," and Sapper came forward from wfc 
he had been hidden by the bodies of hi, Z/ 
porters, P~ 

« I am glad to see you, Herr Chant," he said 
" I thought you had left us." He made * 
sign with his fingers, and two men leant casually 
against the inner door. 

* No, Pve come back,* Chant said. 
" And that of course is satisfactory," Kapper 
murmured, as though intent on a more import- 
ant business than this polite interchange. He 
raised his dark eyes to Chant's face and said with 
gloomy dignity, ¥ I'd like to ask you a few 
questions." 

" If Pm not welcome," Chant said with anger 
and turned back towards the door. 

The two men did not stir to let him 
They were large and heavy and seemed to U 
a great desire for sleep. Then hands were in 
their pockets, 
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Chant faced the Jew again. Anne-Marie's 
eyes, he thought, in their mingled colours were 
like circling, tortuous corridors whose direction 
none could guess. The Jew's were a passage 
leading straight to a sanctuary which was too 
dark to be comprehended. * « What do you 
want ro ask me?" he said, 

" Why did you visit the palace this morning?" 
" I went," Chant said, « to say good-bye. I 
had meant to leave Trier." 

a What made you change your mind?" 
w A private reason. It has nothing to do with 
you." 

"Perhaps. But hasn't it occurred to you, 
Herr Chant, that your conduct is very like that 
of a spy?" 

Chant smiled, " I never thought of that," he 

said 

Joseph Kapper shook his head at him, as he 
might at a stupid child " This is not a game, 
Herr Chant. We started something last night 
that must go on." 

u About that," Chant said, " I have some- 
thing to tell you. The body has been found." 
He saw the Jew's fingers close and the mouth 
'■trap a breath which might have contained i 
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. . " He w:r, ^ C n in r f, r- Watcr j s _ 

below the // Bridfrft^ " * x 

<{ If bid floated m<jrt than a mile then » & 

Jew Mid -in -ft voice of gratitude, wh J 

I fianl fa? hi-, news, or to Jarveh for pj ^ 

j representative of his chosen was doubtful 

Yet ■ piciou spoiled his pleasure, " How did 
you Irani that?'* he a^ked. 

" I was with Frail Dernassener when the news 

w;r, brought n 

" 1 1 I thought*" Kapper said, " that you were 

a spy '* The sense of a purpose had left 

film, and the shift of his feet disclosed a pitiful 
indecision. His eyes seemed to beg Chant for a 
con I ■•'.■-lion or a justification. 

" What a fool you would be," Chant finished 
his sentence for him, " If I had told about the 
murder, why should I have returned to you 
here? '1'he police would have come." 



"We cannot take risks," Kapper said, wj 
m (macy that sprang from indecision* 
glanced contemptuously at the other men ib. 
room. It whs clear that he expected no l « 
tactual help from them. Then his eyes rew* 

to Chant's with a mute appeal tor y n 
conviction of any kind, whether of **■■" ■ 
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betrayal. u "l suppose, 5 ' he said grudgingly, 
« that we must trust you. It would be no good 
to shoot you. We can do nothing without your 
money/' he added frankly. u Fritz, Karl," he 
motioned the two men away from the door. 
They sank against a wall and apparently fell 
asleep. 

"And what do you intend to do with it?" 
Chant asked 

A tall man spoke from the shadows in the 
background; " Shoot Demassener." He thrust 
a head forward into a ray of sunlight which 
shone on a number of spots and a grey syphilitic 
scar* 

" You don't need money for murder," Chant 
said with contempt. 

" It must be followed up," the man rejoined. 
"All that is needed," he explained, his face 
fallen back into shadow, but two hands bathing 
themselves in the golden stream, " is to choose 
a really certain time. That needs thought," he 
added, his hands withdrawing themselves,, the 
big body sinking backwards, as though he could 
not follow his idea into the more recondite 
intellectual realms. His whole attitude of re- 
laxation seemed to say: u Now, you wordy ones, 



: 
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choose the time. When you want actm 

to me." ° n ' co ^ 

" I will not give a penny for murder » Ch 

said. - ^ 

For a moment there was silence. 




JSf 



on& 












protested, Everyone seemed to admit Chant's 
right to spend his money as he wished I& 
patient shop assistants they had produced an 
article, It was rejected. Very well. Another 
one must be produced. Even the man in the 
shadow did not protest, though his silence 
perhaps contained a hint of contempt, the con- 
viction that the merit of his own article would 
have to be conceded eventually. 

"And another thing," Chant said, "I 
will finance no more propaganda against 
Demassener's wife." 

Kapper shrugged his shoulders. The Eng- 
lishman's ideas, he conveyed, were beyond him. 
"Peter Tomer has just caught the likeness," 

he allowed himself to murmur. " ft 1S * 
pity." 

"Not a penny," Chant repeated. 
u Perhaps," the Jew said, with scornful pm 
" Herr Chant condemns also my poera^ 






u I know nothing about your poems, 



>» Chan* 
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said abruptly, « I am not here to be a patron of 
the arts, But I will not pay for the printing of 
scurrilous rhymes." 

In the silence that followed somebody 
laughed,, as somebody will always laugh at the 
fall of anything great, even if it is only the fall 
of a great conceit. That was in a corner of the 
room, bur in the centre Chant was enabled to see 
the whole process of the fall. It was as though 
a light went out in the Jew's eyes and then was 
lit again in a further recess, whence it was carried 
by an inquisitional hand back and back till 
it might have shone in the sanctuary itself had 
not Kapper spoken. That was what they had all 
been waiting for: ft I, Kapper, the poet," to 
speak, and Chant was amazed at the inadequacy 
of his reply. All he said was « Wait You will 
need those rhymes." 

» H They are useless," Chant said 
Kapper stared round him painfully, as if he 
sought less a voice to support him than some 1 
look, however fragmentary,, of respect to re- 
inforce his own confidence, to quench that lighr 
which even now was illuminating for him his 
own inner mind. But he saw nothing but dull, 
uninterested, uncomprehending eyes of men 
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waiting for otxiersi Useless f 

expect from them support i'„ r a ' l " y ". nc to 

TIm would only obey. ' C< " lvi( -S. 

Without raising his voice or ,„ ,|.- 
theatricaJ gesture of the hands, scar" l^- any 
any emphasis to his declaration f a // 1Vin S 
faith, he said: « I do not want your tooTl* 
my work. I shall go on writing. Demai 
has not stopped me," he added, with the f, T* 

touch of defiant tn< =i amtcst 

"1 do not care whether you write or not" 
Chant said. « No money of mine is going to £ 
used tor printing filthy verses." 

The nerve at the corner of Kappcr's mouth 
began to twitch. He could not have helped re- 
membering the docility with which Chant had it | 
first accepted his directions. He may have fixed 
the moment of the change, the moment when I 
Anne-Marie Demassener had askxd for brand}' 
and he had refused it her. The night before he 
had seen Chant take Tomer's picture and tearit 
'" pieces, but now the invisible fall of flakes 
which his eyes followed in a dark pain w the 
floor were the scraps of his own poems. ) b hu l 
dreamed of inundating Trier with his verses oj 

sing his own name as high as Demassenn" * 
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., foundation of paper. He was not a man built 

for barricades. 
« A|l right," he said. « Go your own way. 

You wiJl be beaten. If you had given me time 

(time, his mind may have run on at a tangent 
from his words, for new editions, for new 
pamphlets, for new satires, for a growing fame) 
I would have brought the people to your side. 
You cannot win while they respect Demassener." 
He allowed himself th^ only gesture of his 
defeat. "When you have been beaten," he 
said, " remember that it w r as I, Kapper— — " 
The time-worn phrase came readily to Joseph 
Kapper's lips, but before ir could be completed 
the memory of a solitary laugh, of Chant's care- 
less dismissal of his " scurrilous rhymes," of 
that circle of uninterested faces, checked him, 
lit again the lamp of questioning doubt which 
was borne back, this time by a panic hand, to the 
dark core of his eyes* 

u Perhaps/ 5 he continued almost humbly, 
u Hen- Chant will explain to us what he is pre- 
pared to do." They grouped themselves round 
the table which hid, Chant knew, the trap-door 
leading to the dead abandoned arsenal, the 
strange machine that had so frightened him by 
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the bid purposefulncss of its juttine 
The man with the scarred face did not join 1? 
but remained hovering above in his JkA* 
Hke some Dutch angel floating heavily ^ # 
pictured and protective cloud, u 

u How many men can we rely on? 13 ru 
asked, and a little wizened man at his til 
who sat awkwardly on a low chair, his f c * r 
cautiously pawing the ground as though thev 
were more accustomed to dangle from a n 
office stool, assured him that there were about 
a thousand. 

" Herr Chant," Kapper said softly, " means 
more dian you think. He means how many 
men are there who can be relied on to die. These 
men will distribute pamphlets, stick up posters, 
stand on one side. That is all." 

" The villages?" Chant asked. a Do we pi 
support from them?" 

" They are negligible," Kapper said. " If we 
seize Trier, no one will interfere with us and BO 
one will help us." 

"And how many men can Demasscner fl 
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ci We must get arms," Chant said. iK Where 
does DcmasseJier find them?" 

a j_j e got them froin us r " another man said. 
angrily. " They arc all ours." 

« That was two years ago>" Chant pointed 
a j^ e must have replenished his stock 

since then- 

4 man in a blue, double-breasted coat said: 
"From Coblenz. He brings them across the 

border." 

"Does he buy from the German Govern- 
ment, then?" 

" Oh, no," the man said. He was the man 
who had laughed at Kapper's downfall. He 
had a wide, clean-shaven, sunburnt face with 
humorous eyes. He was almost the only man 
there who seemed to carry m him any living 

L spark of intelligence. He added: « You can 
always find a private trader near a frontier.^ 
" And Demassener brings the arms by rail?" 
" Yes, but we have the Moselle." With the 
motion of one tipping a coin out of his fingers 
on to the table, he said: " My barge is at your 
service, Herr Chant." 

" We could never pass the Customs, the 
wizened man said in a shrill voice. 
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mine. 




** 



" The Customs officer is a good fe 
line. Fcr 2 sMderaticgi he has oft^T* °* 
bring through for my friends a faarrd nf 5 ** 
wine." ~ " Ql K ~- ^ 

" Yes, but arms;' 5 Chant said 

" Of course," the barge-keeper 
*' that is different. He is a loyal officer!^ 
if be is paid well and thinks it is ordinary con- 
traband, he will let us through. ContnifenJ 
what is it? We are all Germany. It k Gr jy 
the Dictator who makes us pay more fcr Rhiac 
wine, so that the Moselle trade prospers and 
can tax the growers more." 

"You know Coblenz well?" Chant ssfe 
and when the man nodded, he said: f£ Can 
get in touch with someone willing to sell us 
arms?" 

a 1 think so, but it all depends on how much 
you are willing to pay, Hcrr Chant; * c - 
against the law, and one must always pay !#■# J 
for breaking the law." _ . > 

« As heavUy as you like," Chant said, ^ 
angry recklessness. I am in it now to 1 c 
he thought. I would have gone n ^ 
nsked, he added as t 1 h re the pr0 u ^ 
passive face of Anne-Marie Dcnr^cnc , 
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heart torn between a certain love and an un- 
certain hate, now we will sec who will fight best 
for you. But surely, he reminded himself with 
a bitter hopelessness, it is an unfair struggle, for 
Jf I win I do not get the prize. 

"Tell me/' he said, bringing his thoughts 
back with some difficulty to the docile and 
expectant faces, " if we pass the Customs safely, 
where can we land the arms and where can we 
store them?" He looked at Joseph Kapper. 
" 1 don't know where we were last night Fm 
still strange to this town, But the waterfront 

I seemed to be deserted, and your home is near/' 
& No, I will have nothing to do with this/' 
Kapper said. u Your plans are mad. I will not 
lend you my house." 

- It would not do," the barge-keeper inter- 
rupted. " To take them as far as St, Mathias 
would be dangerous. There is always a police 
boat between the New Bridge and the Roman 
Bndge. Listen/' from a pocket-book he drew 
a smaJ J map and laid it on the table before 
9^nt It was significant that he ignored Joseph 
Ka Pper. The full meaning of his action did 
not ^F* the Jew. Wherever the genius or 
Solution lay, he mu iiought with some 







fatten^ leadership ctrU.it. 

man with I 

ment , unless a ttigjif empha 

humility WK intended, he rqge 5jid t* . 

the window. ( he white walls 

Jesuit Seminary rose from tht '.v. 

square. Though grimy and distorting p^- .. 

Jew regarded the bronze effigy of & Mac-.- , 

who stared towards the A Egpd 

struggling statuary below her. ri 

on them, he could not see the clusteri^ 

bent shoulders, gesticulating, ts 

" We must make up our :s, w the k , 
keeper was saying slowly to Chant, h 
following the course of the Mobile, u 6?* W 
cannot bring the cargo past the New Bri 
is inconvenient, perhaps, but I sug L 
tie up to the bank opposite the at - _ 
His thumb indicated a village, just *** 
New Bridge, whicB seemed to consist e* a^ 
and a few houses struggling up **?* 
to the pbe woods below the KochebW 
"But then?" Ch^taskea^ 
« My home is there, the „ ** 

« The arms can be stored in m, ^ 

white puff of cloud on which A 
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changes when the sun has gone to a heavy 
bladder of rain and wind, so his face, deserted 
by his broad, good-humoured smile, became 
brooding and full of a foretaste of storm. " My 
wife and children are there/ 3 he added, with an 
apparent inconsequence which seemed to reflect 
domestic thoughts, of flames in a deep fireplace, 
of hams turning and twisting in the wood- 
smoke,, and a tired body, freed at last from the 
wind and rain along the river, sinking in a com- 
fortable chain 

"The risk?" Chant said. " Is there no one 
without a wife and family who would store the 
arms?' 7 His protest was half-hearted, for the 
man's sacrifice seemed In part to hallow the cause 
that had once been selfless, but had become so 
confusing a mixture of his own love and hate, 

" They are all good Catholics/ 1 the man said 
quietly. He apparently referred to his family 
It was the first time in Trier that Chant 
heard a hint of religious antagonism* 

"Is Demassener " he began, and was 

answered at once by a number of heated eon 
tradictions. The wizened man with the shni 
voice said that of course Etemasseaer was : 
Catholic. He had made a special grant towards 
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the new Catholic elementary schools * 

another man explained, was only Sn^3f*^ 

the State might gain control of what waT ** 

" He is afraid of the priests," a third nJ^J 

and was contradicted by a fourth h ■ 

that, on the contrary, the priests we^ J^ 

Demassener's pockets. " They are afraid "^ 

republic because they are afraid of Ife-h* » LjJ 

»ii P . . , . "e 11 ^ said 

a man with loose fair hair in a high, unintelligent 

voice. Chant had noticed already that he spoke 
always in generalizations. « 1 have seen him at 
Mass with my own eyes, 1 ' the wizened man re- 
marked quickly, pawing the floor with his feet, 
cc Mass," exclaimed the man with the scarred 
face, who up to now had brooded in silent 
contempt above their pkns and discussions, 
" Mass," he repeated, with a certain venom, his 
eyes, turning to the figure at the window, "I 
have seen Jews at Mass." -- It is true what he 
says," the fair-haired man said, " I h&* ^ 
to Mass, but I am an atheist." "He has for- 
bidden any Easter gatherings," another m a 
said* 

From the turmoil of discussion two rop- 
Chant's eyes stood apart. The Jew, ^V^ 
by his quietude, still stared through the win 
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at the mother of his eternal enemy; the barge- 
keeper sat with his thumb planted firmly Qn a 
small spot in Tallien. Only when the discussion 
had subsided, except for an occasional excited 
word from the wizened man, he repeated 
his original assertion— « They are all good 
Catholics " — as though he held some standard 
that had nothing to do with elementary* schools 
or priests or even attendance at Mass. 

" If we accept your offer," Chant said, " we 
must not leave the arms too long in your cellar," 

" Nor should th^y be distributed till the last 
moment/' the barge-keeper added, still with his 
thumb pressed to the map as though he were 
defending his privilege of bearing the chief 
danger. " There would always be some foolish 
fellow who would get drunk and use his weapon 
in a brawL Then the police would search and 
find the rest." 

"But then?" Chant asked. "What date 
fix for the attempt?" He met silence. The 
faces before him recoiled. His direct question 
had brought into each man's view the immanence 
and immensity of death. They had plamu- 
plotted for two years while Kapper prefer 
for them their self-respect by some kind ot 
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action, if it was no more than thaf *vf ■ 
holding a pen, Now m a space of mi nute 
foreigner had taken revolt out of a vat*.* £ ? * 
and held it under their noses. To a fe I 
them there was no doubt that it stank. *" 0l 

" I do not know Trier," Chant said « T , 
a stranger. Can none of you help mer' J H 
appealed to all, but his eyes made a more direct 
request of the man in the blue coat. Even he 
was silent with thumb pressed on Palllea, The 
river, he seemed to indicate, was his element. 
He could bring the arms from Cobles down 
the Moselle and store them in his home. The 
rest of the exploit must take place on land in 
narrow streets* 

It was Joseph Kapper who broke the silence, 
If he had been waiting to reassert his import- 
ance, he could not have chosen a better occasion. 
" I will tell you," he said, " the Frenchwoman's 
birthday » He returned to the table and pul W 
the map from under the barge-keeper's thum^ 
" Look » he said, * you have your arms on ** 
wrong side of the riven Men must ccrne ^ 

and fetch them across the New Bridge j 

_ , . r The :1 

means a stream of people to and rro. A ■' ' ^ 

day when that will not be noticed is the da> 




coming 
going ali day irom me villages across the river." 

« And what day is that?" Chant asked. 

« In six days," the Jew replied, with a smile, 
whose irony Chant did not understand until 
he heard the tumult of protest that broke 
across the table. " Impossible^ the wizened 
man shrilled. a The arms have to be bought. 
Flans must be made* Nothing is prepared." 

u I thought/ 3 Chant said^ " you had been pre- 
paring these two years." 

" That is different," said the man with the 
fair loose hair. " We have been working on the 
minds of the people. There are no plans for an 
actual outbreak. This time next year . , ." 

Next year. Next year. That became the 
burden of the ballad chanted on all sides of him, 
the momentarily popular song that mocked 
Chant with the unattainability of Anne-Mane 
Demassener. If he returned to London now, 
where would he be, what would he be feeling, 
in another year? Making his way towards the 
refreshments in Mrs. Meadmore's drawing- 
room, brushing by the high-raised shoulders of 
Peter Remnant, would he even rememt fie 
anniversary or feel more than an elegiac inter, 
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if the name of Anne-Mirie Demassener were 
casually spilt into the room? Surely, he p ro . 
tested in silent pain, those syllables would 
always fell like a deep, disturbing mm of music 
across the shuffle of feet y the tinkle of glasses. 
But the mind in its silence showed that it was 
aware how the note would be no more regarded 
than light music from a distant room. « Next 
year , . . next year . . . next ymt . . ." the babble 
of voices clung to that refrain. But I do 
not wish to forget. Chant silently cried, as a 
man across whose vision the first mist had 
passed, might protest against blindness robbing 
him of light and all that in the desperate 
moment he considered beautiful. " Next year 
. . . next year . , . next year .-*••■' 

« Next week," Chant cried, with such fierce- 
ness that the other voices were silenced. ' U r0 P 
out if you like," he said, infuriated by the iron*, 

r u T'H null ^ 

superior gaze of Joseph Kapper, 1 1 u P - 
through without you." . i , 

Then the man in tlie blue coat said qu^ 

"I do not understand the objections- ^ 
turned to him in relief: " You will he lp J? 
he asked. The man nodded his broad, g ^ 
humoured face towards his companions. 
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^Jl all help you/' he said. li It was only the 
suddenness, Herr Chant . , ." he did not finish 
his sentence, but waited for a contradiction, and 
so astounded were they all at one of their 
number supporting the foreigner in his insanity 
that no ant spoke. u There, that is settled," 
he said. u Herr Chant, I am leaving to-night 
for Coblenz. When I have found an agent I 
will telegraph to you. You can join me and do 
business, I will not do business with another 
man's money. The next day I will leave 
Coblenz in the afternoon, so that I may pass 
the Customs in the dark and the arms may be 
unloaded at Pallien before dawn. You had 
better return by rail and see that we have men 
waiting at Pallien*" 

" No, 1 will come with you in the barge," 
Chant said. " I do not see why you should 
take the whole risk." 

"It will be a dark, cold journey f the man 
commented, " and a long one against the 
current. Twelve hours, if we are lucky. And 
who will see to the arrangements at Pallien if 
you come with me:" ' 

"You?" Chant appealed, with a certain 
desperation to Joseph Kapper, and the Jew, 
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hesitating just long enough to emph - 
his indispensability, agreed. « i Jaf?* *&* 
a dozen men on the bank," he said "?m* 
would attract the notice of the police ' y • 
have to fix the mooring point exact]y ° U S 1 
cannot show lights." 

^ « They will never pass the Customs," the 
wizened man repeated, with contempt. 



Then the hours began to pass, very heavily and 
slowly to that refrain: "They will never pass 
the Customs," It began to seem to Chant a 
slender thread on which the success of the out- 
break depended^ the potential dishonesty of a 
Customs officer. Unlike Sir Robert \Valpole r 
he doubted whether every man had his price. 
Somewhere within all whom he had met at 
Trier lay hidden a hard core ; even the Jew had 
the integrity of his pride, which it had been 
dangerous to touch. Only in himself could 
Chant find nothing, save the quick changes of 
desire* He wondered whether this was at last 
maturity— this uncertain wavering love that 
seemed to demand pain and tears and selfish- 
ness and never laughter. 

The slow hours became crystallised into 
groups, into what clocks and shopkeepers called 
morning, evening, night. They were terms 
w fiich meant nothing to Chant; morning to him 
®aa the close regarding of a map, the pacing of 
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the streets, interviews with shallow, frightened 
men, arguments with Joseph Kapper: « j^ 
will never pass the Customs w $ evening: was th 
return of longing, the effort to see T through eve* 
blurred with memories, the small print of the 
map, to listen to dull voices — <c You will never 
pass the Customs " — through remembered 
music; and night meant dreams, crude 
grotesque, inconsequent, that wronged the 
perfect image. 

When one day had passed, and Weber, the 
man in the blue coat, had left for Coblenz, 
Chant was forced to spend more time at the 
gasthaus, waiting for a telegram. It was a 
W T ednesday y according to calendars,, though to 
Chant it was the day after saying good-bye 
to Anne-Marie Demassencr, Few days were 
left In spite of his peculiar spur to action 
Chant began to sympathise a little with those 
who had protested at the date. I am an in- 
adequate amateur, he thought. He had never 
realised the many details to be arranged and 
he had been forced at once to appeal for help to 
Jwcph Rapper. If rhy m €S an d libels *** 
lampoons and indecent pictures were unneces- 
sary, there was st ;u worfc for rhc printing 
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press in producing by the thousand leaflets 
f exhortation, warning, encouragement. The 
piles of paper in the damp cellar rose; Peter 
Tomer, fat, sulky, perspiring, Sebastian Lintz, 
old, frightened, suspicious, had to be cajoled 
into sorting the leaflets into generic piles, 
arranging them into packets of fifties and 
hundreds, labelling them uith letters to corre- 
spond with the districts in which they were to be 
distributed, directly the first shots had been 
fired, St. Paul in, Zurkuben, Maar, Lowcn- 
briicken, St. Barbara, Heiligkreuz, St. Mathias, 
in all these districts supporters had to be inter- 
viewed, encouraged, their fears quietened. 
Then they must be apportioned their duties, 
The old and the incurably nervous were given 
the task of distributing the leaflets and display- 
ing the posters, and in each district a leader had 
to be chosen to superintend the distribution of 
arms , the raising of barricades, the timing of 
the outbreak. Chant had known none of them 
for more than a few minutes' conversation and 
had no means of judging the wisdom of his 
choice. Always he ran the risk of police spies, 
It was useless to expect much help froT 
Joseph Kapper. The jew put no difficulties I 
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his way, but he made it clear that he would d 
no more than obey the other's orders Mr* ° 
a subordinate now. Kvery movement of y" 
naiTow shoulders, every softly-spoken word 
every glance from dark ironic eyes emphasised 

Lthc fact. Kapper, Lintz., and Torner formed a 
trinity of unspoken doubt, but Chant was grate 
ful that it was not of treachery. 
The plans were formed rapidly but with a 
terrifying vagueness. Every new point was 
debated, contradictory views were upheld with 
personal venom, and when . a decision was 
reached, Chant never felt assured that it was 
understood in the same sense by all He was 
hindered, too, by the faultiness of his German 
and the constant necessity of depending on 
Joseph Kapper for an interpretation. 

iht plan at last accepted was to attempt to 
. ta the P aJa ^ and its immediate surround- 
jfgs, a Wangle of which the sides were the 
*° Ur . majfl stre *ts, the Ost-allee, rhe Nord-aU<*, 
, ®f**x*m and the Brode-strasse. Outride 
"jat thsrnct the police stations were to be 

auited at a g i ven hour and simultaneously 
I mcades Wcrc £f > be flung up at various poi«* 

Rg the side ^ of the raimlc. where streets 







" 
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entered the district* Houses along the main 
streets were to be quietly occupied half an hour 
before the outbreak, and all the machine-guns 
available were to be posted in the windows. 
Otherwise revolvers would be the only arms. 
No shots were to be fired unless the police fired 
first. The success of the outbreak depended on 
surprise; on the neutrality of the police, who 
might be unwilling to shoot down their fellow- 
citizens, or on popular support. For the last, 
Kapper explain ed> with carcj it was useless 
to hope. " If we could have destroyed their re- 
spect for Demassener," he added^ not troubling 
to finish his sentence. His moral was too obvious 
to need explaining. All knew that the work of 
Kapper, the poet, had been interrupted by the 
impetuosity of a youth. Gold had won, the gold 
that one part of his nature could not help regard- 
ing with the reverence of Aaron, even while his 
pride had learnt to hate it. 

Thursday came and went with its slow burden 
of hours, slow, in spite of all the work to he done 
because it was a period of darkness unlighted by 
a*y sight of Anne-Marie Demasscner. As a 
nian suffering from insomnia acts again and 
gain the last game which he played before bed, 
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taking interminable tricks with an exhau-ri 
but inexhaustible hand of trumps, s % m "(j 
through that day was wearied by the sir?ht of 
foot caressing a glowing coal, of complex eves 
that from a white mask peered out at him Vith 
contempt. He scarcely noticed the absence of 
a telegram from Weber. 

Friday entered the small slanting window of 
the gasthaus, a dimmed sun shining along layers 
of thin mist, spreading them with golden honey, 
Chant sat up in bed and counted on his fingers 
the days which still separated him from Anne- 
Marie Demassener, Friday,, Saturday, Sunday 
Monday, and then a hundred possibilities, 
any of which must surely contain the sight 
of her. If he won this gamble, then she must 
look to him for protection, and if he lost, would 
she not at least attend the court martial #&* 
would sentence him? Yet Chant felt unccrt w 
whether even in that resort her interest W&®P 
carry her so far. He turned restlessly 
bed, impatient for the passage of the ^^ 

It was only when Friday afternoon B^?r* 
to evening that Chant became anxious at W«^ 
silence. He could read triumph in the & ^ 
deference of Joseph Rapper. Chant, n * 
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to suggest, had failed at the very outset; it was 
time that he took advice. With a conscious and 
galling mobility the Jew refrained from com- 
ment. Chant remembered his first evening in 
Trier and how he had stared with consternation, 
through the dark, dripping cellar at the object 
of which the Jew had said 2 with pride: " I, 
Kappefj imagined this," Well, he himself had 
imagined something, imagined— through th 
polite, vindictive forms of the young men at 
Mrs. Meadmore's — a barricade. And now the 
sole result was silence. There was something 
lacking, it appeared, in his imagination, some 
intense quality, perhaps, which the Jew possessed 
and which gave liis dreams reality. What would 
it matter, Chant thought, at the end of the man's 
days that the dreams had been ugly? He had 
made them concrete - 7 he had created 

During the evening at Sebastian Lintz*s 
Kapper at last spoke. u If we do not hear from 
Weber to-morrow," he said, "it will be too 
late." 

Chant flushed. " I don't agree," he said. 

In any case, we must hear." 

"That man," Kapper said softly, " I would 
utvcr have trusted him as you did He is too 
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easy going. He will probably be drunk f rom 
the moment that he unloads at Coblenz to th 
moment he leaves again fur Trier. These barge. 
keepers are ail the same." 

« I don't believe it," Chant said. His nerves 
were beginning to feel the strain, but less f rQni 
Weber's silence and the failure of his hopes 
than from the reiterated image of Anne-Marie 
Demassener, which never showed the rccogni^ 
tion due to any lover in a cause however 
hopeless. 

w You will see," Kapper said. He spoke with 
venom. u Our good Weber is even now, 1 
expect — what is your English phrase:— half a 
sea over. He is a stupid fellow*" 

• Chant banged his hand upon the table, seeing 
— as a background to that eternal haunter of W 
heart— three pairs of triumphant eyes. Mou 
think him stupid, do you?" he cried, conscious 
of a break in his voice which robbed even justi- 
fiable anger of any trapping of dignity. 
I suppose is because he laughed at you- 

In front of him the small dark eyes, whtf 
seemed polished to reflect light and ne Jf -^ 
contain it, receded. Kapper's voice s tartlet i 
It was full of a horror that anyone shoul 
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noticed an indignity which he had hoped was a 
secret to himself, "Do you think I care:" he 
said. ci What does a man like that know of my 
work?" He laughed tremulously and uncon- 
vincingly, " A stupid barge-keeper." But he 
would have said in other circumstances and with 
the same attempt at scorn: "A stupid world, 1 ' 
and have been as unconvinced* There was 
nothing higher than the w r orld to which the Jew 
could appeal, no supernatural tribunal to find his 
work of value. It was with envy that he looked 
through the window at the moonlit court in 
which the Madonna stood. 

He turned on Chant in a flare of anger. " Do 
you think I write nothing but verses for Tomer's 
nudes r" he demanded, and was met by an un- 
interested shrug which was nothing more than a 
lesson learnt from a woman. He was accustomed 
to posturing before mirrors, but not before a 
glass that gave back another's imperturbable 
image, « I arn a p0 et," he said, his voice falling 
away like an unsuccessful tune. 

He had at least, Chant admitted, with a, 
^rtain wonder, retained some dignity in his 
egnidation, if it was no more than gave him 
>0Wer to abstain from the obvious retort— 
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" whatever I am as a pact, at least I warred v 
of your own futility-" For of his futility Qia 
was becoming more aware with every stroke of 
the clock. Peter Torner, however, had not th 
restraint of his leader. 

" You see/' Peter Toraer said in a shrill voice 
that came strangely from so mountainous a man 
"if you bad listened to Joseph. . . . We had 
been making progress. You have been in Trier 
less than a week. How could you tell that we 
were not making progress?" He raised dimpled 
hands to die bristles of his head and began to 
whimper like a child* " I wish we had never 
wanted your money. You have spoilt every- 
thing. My pictures were good, Joseph said so. 
And had I not at last caught the likeness?" 
Sebastian Lintz nodded his approval, expressing 
at the same time his reprobation of the English- 
man J s disastrous impetuosity. a I cannot think, 
he said, " why Herr Kurtz chose to send you 
here." His head remained nodding up and 
down when Chant, with an uncontrollable im- 
patience* rose and left the shop. . 

Outside was the perpetual moonlight 
white walls against which the Madonna cast* J. 
shadow^ but Chant was in no mood to 
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beauty in an unearthly and tender ideal If he 
desired tenderness, it was the faulty, brief, 
flickering tenderness which is the best the world 
can da; and for ideal he would have been satis- 
fied with the touch of a body, It was not years 
that mattered to him: the dream of an enduring 
lave might come, he supposed, when the first 
desire was satisfied, but now the full extent of 
his ambition was a few minutes, in darkness 
without sight, without sound 

They are right, he said to himself, admit- 
ting what he would never have conceded to that 
vindictive tribunal of triumphant eyes; if the 
message does not come to-morrow, I have 
failed Suddenly he could not believe that 
rile message would come; he had grown so 
accustomed to waiting. And if the message did 
nut come, good-bye for ever to all hope of 
further contact, even that distant contact of 
mutual recognition in the eyes, with Anne-Marie 
IWssener. Fie had not himself known for 
w hat he had hoped. Some undefined desire to 
^ake her depend on him for safety, to show her 
that he was at least something to be regarded 
_ Merest by the most uninterested eyes, was 
alJ that he could grasp- Now every second those 




Meadmore's and a succession f mem 
friends who would not have noticed his absen 
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hopes were deserting him with a rnea 

*peed. If there were twelve hours mor^ 
silence he must return to London, tg" M^ 

'I' 

And of twelve hours even a second was a distin-t 
proportion- 
He had been a romantic fool and refused to 
face an obvious truth, he considered, priding 
in the little cobbled square, into which he had 
once been dismissed by Anne- Marie Demassener. 
Watching her own face in her mirror in Sebastian 
Lintz's room, and with less absorption 
Kapper's threatening hand, she had demon- 
strated her independence to all but the blindest 
eyes. She will never need my protection, 
Oliver Chant thought, with a grudging bitter- 
ness, and with a deeper, more ravaging p&m 
if there is no message to-morrow I shall m™ 
see her again. How foolish had been his 
second visit to the palace, to substitute, as 
final vision, for a face pressed to his own a co - 
temptuous, distant, rather tired regard. ^^ 
exchange for this memory some g ^ 
though directed at another, whan m ^ 
contempt, became to Luanc 



To 
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the niost absorbing object. These were men 
whom it was important for him to see, arrange- 
ments which had been left ill-defined, but the 
morrow, he felt convinced, would only bring a 
repetition of silence, and then neither men nor 
arrangements would matter to him ever again. 
He looked at his watch. There were two hours 
to curfew,, and in that time he had to- gather a 
memory which would serve him, if not for life, 
at least until the pain of this journey had faded, 
live years, two years, one year. However short 
the period, he felt dimly that it would be the 
most important of his life; the period of greatest 
pain is always the period of greatest perception, 

It occurred to him that he might go straight 
to the palace and ask for her, but the idea was 
immediately dismissed, for it would be only to 
substitute another vision of contempt for the one 
which was already his. He must see her with- 
out being seen, and he marshalled his memories 
or the palace to assist him. The room in which 

e y had dined faced the square from an upper 
"oor. It could not be overlooked. From the 
garden he had seen through the windows of 

K '■' r:iw i"fr-room, a nd by standing on tlu- 
mm wall it was possible that he mighr * 
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mi remain himself in darkness, n 
w- in nn)' case his only chance, and must b* 
taken, aJ: gh that wall and the palace sq^ 
were tineastly haunted by die memory f ^ e 
young police officer. 

When he entered the square no palkEnmo 
to be seen. Demassener, it appeared, requi 
no particular guard. He tdy to take 

risk of an ordinary householder, whose sole pro- 
tection against any dark force ting outs 
the ring of his own firelight is the decisional 
passing of a policeman on a long beat. The only 
light in the square was op :e the pa Lice, where 
the Provincial Museum stuck numerous sham- 
Gothic pinnacles into the sky, like pins into a 
dark blue velvet cushion. The real danger 
Chant had already discovered, was noise, the dis- 
lodgement of a stone, the S€ ape of a heel on 
brickwork. 

Now he appreciated the ads ^e of &$ 
previous climb. He knew the place where a 
brick had slipped from the perpendicular, and 
where the slight corrosion of the mortar g* vc 
room for fingers. At his tiurd ittetnpt, 
with more noise than he desired, he reached ■ 
top of the wall. His clothes were dusty, but un 
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torn, and the fingers of his right hand were 
bleeding a little under the nails, where the 
powder y mortar had penetrated. The square 
was stiJl empty, and where he sat was dark. 
Before Mm a narrow patch of wall was lit by 
a ray of light shining from a closed window of 
the palace. There was silence in the square. 
Not even a dog barked, but along the beam 
of light came a sound of music, muffled by a 
close barrier of glass, Beneath it the magnolia 
lay like a dark altar from which emerged the 
white shapes of unlit candles. It was incredible 
that there, a few nights before, he had held 
Anne-Marie Demassener in his arms. Now 
across the empty garden, along the ray of light, 
his eyes sought her and hoped for no more than 
to intercept without her knowledge a glance 
meant for another. 

Unreasonably Chant was surprised to see in 
the drawing-room a slowlv stirring mass of 
hgiires. He had never thought of Demassencr's 
Wt fe in relation to others in the town. It had 
never occurred to him that there must be many to 
m a acting with Anne-Marie Demassener 
™*s no more than a social duty, an everj^day 
wcurrence, that one man might say to anoth; 
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« Where are you dining to-night?" and the ate 
answer, without any stirring of the heart V 
words which to Chant would heat with JI 
excitement of music, " At the palace." 

Yet it was only natural, he realised now 
that the Dictator's wife should entertain her 
husband's supporters and that, while there was 
m dancing in Trier, there should be dancing at 
the palace. If it had not been for their last 
meeting and his unforgivable words, he* too, 
might have been invited, and instead of perch- 
ing precariously upon a wall in a cold night, he 
might have held her in his arms in the presence 
of others, unquestioned. 

He crept a little towards the edge of the 
shadow, leaning forward as far as he was able 
without being caught by light, in order to dis- 
lish the figures in the room. To him it was 
full of unimportant people, innumerable stiff 
replicas of Captain Kraft, elderly women with 
piled white hair and a sparkle of jewels, who 
would temporarily extinguish all hope ot . 
catching sight of* Anne-Marie Dermssencr • q 
standing before the window and un i» ' ^ 
enormous white feathery fans, like the ^ ^ 
of matronly and giant birds. At !*$** ^ 
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flatter of bald heads bowing and of white- 

cloved ringers, they would be fetched away by 
small men with grey pointed beards, who would 
propel them out of sight with a child-like lack 
f rhythm. 

Chant peered and peered, the tips of his 
fingers numbed by the frosty air. It seemed 
incredible that she could be found among this 
swaying crowd of old people, sprinkled here 
and there by Captain Krafts who were younger 
only in their years. The dancers were like the 
contents of an old clothes shop changed by a 
magic wand into jewelled garments, which yet 
retained m the metamorphosis the old lack- 
lustre hopelessness, the drooping attitudes. 

"I am for the old," Chant remembered 
Ifcmassener saying. If these are the old, he 

bought, I am not ashamed of beino for the 
young. 

He felt less need for shame than ever when 
« last he saw Anne-Marie Demasserier in a 
wine-coloured dress emerge from the slow 
•**»n of the dancers,, only to be lost again, 

* «»* little more could be retained in" the 
l&^y than a sense of dimness and of colour, 

Ke «* impression of a kingfisher that darts 
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from a dark grove to a dark grave. Presenf , 
he saw her agam, moving towards the £EJ 
He held Jus breath in expectation. J*** 
obscured for a moment-it surprised him '2 

Then for an instant Chant thought that he 

hlw'sH' T d he moved back ^ * 

Shadow. She had ceased to smile and, even at 
: ^ance Chant believed that he could discern 

LZI \l T' ShC WaS Ica,li '^ sid ^ s 
JIM the window, with one hand pressed 

™ glass To his dose gaze the outspread 

* I u ^ hand ^ rew ™ «*** as 
though her whole weight lay behind the 

pressure. Then from the stream of couples 
JJemassener emerged, and Chant knew that 
«■ was her husband whom she had seen, 
emassener came - and stood beside her at the 
Widow, and they both in silence gazed into the 
garden. 

But this, he protested, was not die face that 
«e had come to see. It was no better than the 

expression with which he himself bad left her- 
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Sfce h#A bepJS tired, angry, defensive then, and 
she was tired, angry, defensive now. She stared 
into the garden so fixedly that Chant was certain 

I that she saw nothing, and only so stared in order 
that her eyes might avoid Demassener's. After 
a little Demassener spoke— so Chant gathered 
from the motion of his head, which he jerked 
back towards the music and the dancers, Thev 
were like great actors in a silent and trivial film 
who cannot forget the echoes of a finer play and 
who instil into mean actions an unintelligible 
significance, Anne-Marie Demassener, with 
her eyes still fixed upon the dark garden, shook 
her head Demassener spoke again, his mouth 
twisted a little, perhaps by nerves, perhaps by 
pain; he pur out his hand and laid it on her 
arm, and the deliberation of the movement 
gave it an air of timidity. Chant leant forward 
absorbed by the scene of which he was the only 
witness. To the whole world beside, as repre- 
sented by the slow intertwining elderly dancers, 
mr had turned their backs, but to him they 

played their parrs full face. And Chant felt 
™nz of the shame of a He mg too 

^ra ted by the significance of their least 
l0 ^ Between these two Jay a mystery, into 
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which he had blunderingly stumbled. He had 
said to her at their last meeting, the impression 
of which he was trying to overlay,. " I know y ou 
don't love your husband," but that he knew 
was a crude and incomplete reading. Surely 
now, if he leant forward and examined every 
movement with tare, he would discover the 
secret. 

When her husband put a hand on her arm, 
Anne-Marie Demassener seemed to straighten 
and stiffen. It was as though she was trying to 
fling off from the surface of her skin all im- 
pression of his touch. She hates him, Chant 
thought, with unashamed exultation, but a 
moment later he found he had again been guilty 
of a crudeness, of a want of perception. These 
two were not ordinary people whose actions 
could be classed as black or white. Even as 
the thought of her hate crossed Chant's mind 
she turned to Demassener with what might have 
been an uncontrollable morion of invitation. 
The figure beside her bent forward, and for * 
second Chant had the pain of believing that &«J 
would embrace, there, in the window, Like yo * 
lovers, oblivious of the dai m& "* e -^j 

women and the Captain Krafts, He wa* r l c 
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fee p^i'i °^ ^ ie ^ £t 7 ^ough he retained the 
knowledge that it had so nearly occurred. 
Something too sudden and too swift for him to 
discern prevented it. It may have been a 
thought, for no person separated them. All of 
which Chant was aware was the hand withdrawn, 
the thin, tired figure bowing stiffly to his wife, 
and Anne-Marie Demasscner again alone, with 
fingers beating on the window-pane. 

She moved a little to her husbands place, and 
from standing half a dozen yards from where 
Chant sat, she was suddenly beside him. The 
light had taken her head and shoulders and cast 
the dark essentials of them upon the patch of 
wall. As a lover touching the face of the 
beloved may feel a desire to grasp the bone be- 
neath the beauty, which was only fuel to the 
first fire and with which he can now, he is 
certain, so easily dispense^ Chant felt his heart 
go out to the dark outline,, which, robbed of all 
the attributes of body, might have been the spirit 
itself. Leaning forward into the light he put 
his % to the wall. 

When he raised his face he knew that he had 
ken seen. It was not that Anne-Marie 
em assener w *s watching him. Far from it; 
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her gaze was fixed, if it was fixed on Rnythin* 
but a thought, on a distant corner of the garden. 
But she was smiling, as she had smiled before 
when their eyes had met through the translucent, 
intimate medium of glass. 



CHAPTER VIII 



And after all the message came. Early next 
morning Chant was roused by a knock on the 
door, and the proprietor of the gasthaus entered. 
The old man held out a telegram and waited in 
an attitude of commiseration, as though to his 
mind the urgency of such a message could mean 
nothing but evil. 

The telegram contained the information that 
Chant's uncle was well and would welcome a 
visit. It was addressed from a number in the 
Schloss-strasse at Coblenz, rashly it seemed to 
Chant, for if the police were interested in his 
movements, they would have th^ house watched. 
The telegram had been received at Trier at 
eight o'clock, and it was now eight-thirty. Half 
an hour had been taken in carrying the telegram 
a few hundred yards from the office in the 
Fleische-strasse. He asked the old man when 
the^ncxt train would leave for Coblenz. 

One leaves in five minutes. You will not be 
able to catch it/' the old man said. « The next 

197 
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is at nine o'clock." 

Chant now felt certain that the house in t, 

Schloss-strasse would be under observation'wh G 

he arrived. But he had this advantage, over rh 

police. At the wont he had aroused their sus 

picions. They had not yet connected him with 

the murder, and he had not been watched, he felt 

sure, in Trier. Nor could he regard the world 

that morning, even Weber's stupidity, with a 

jaundiced eye, wlien he remembered the smile 

of Anne -Marie Demassener. 

Chant saw no reason why the police should 
lack data on which to exercise their minds, 
Before he left the gasthaus he sent a telegram 
to his uncle in the Schloss-strasse, stating chat 
while he hoped to be in Coble nz that morning, 
he was not sure whether he would have time to 

Ccall till the afternoon. lie would be staying the 
night. Never before had Chant spent money on 
an unnecessarily long telegram with such satis- 
faction. He was certain that the delivery wonW 
be delayed, while the police, like commentator % 
examined " interior evidence w for truth* 

For the first time since he had caught S# 
of Anne-Marie Demassener, Chant felt b * 
in the possession of an undivided object 
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smile which he had received last night, not 
directly, but transmitted, as it were, from the 
dark garden, by way of bush, and light and wall, 
had done more than supersede the previous 
image of contempt and an indifference only 
stirred by anger at his crudity. It had given 
him a hope and an object in the enterprise on 
which he had so blindly engaged himself. He 
chose to forget the impulsive, checked move- 
ment towards an embrace and only to remember 
Anne-Marie Demassener's tenseness at her 
husband's touch. She cannot love him, he 
thought, and exchanged for the image of him- 
self as the saviour of a city from a not very 
evident tyranny, the more satisfactory image of 
one who would release Anne-Marie Demassener 

I from a hated contact. 
At the station Chant ran what he hoped would 
seem a casual eye over the passengers waiting 
ior the train. Most of them were working men 
and women on their way to the outlying vine- 
yards, but almost immediately he singled out an 
exception, a tall fair-haired man, who stood 
against the wall close to the ticket barrier read- 
ln g a newspaper, A new raincoat was draped 
over his arm, and an air of efficiency made his 

° 
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early arrival surprising; he had the 

ance of a man who would reach th PP ^ r 

always on the stroke of the required T^ 

Chant passing in front of him made a S udrT" 

movement towards the barrier, then sto a 

Iowered rnCd & ^ *° ** ^ "^^ 

Chant stamped his feet as though to warm 
himself « The train is later * he asked, and the 
man replied politely that he thought it mm be 
overdue. A clock hanging conspicuously in 
front of them showed the time to be still one 
minute to nine. Chant offered th^ other a 
cigarette; the man commented^ with eagerness, 
on the coldness of the air- Chant mentioned that 
he was on his way to Coblenz, and inquired how 
long the journey took; the man told him an 
hour and a half, and lit Chant's cigarette with 
one of his own matches. It seemed natural when 
the train drew in that they should climb into the 
same carriage. Chant was sure that the man v. 
glad of the opportunity, and he himself pre- 
ferred to keep a watcher under his own eye. 

On the platform at Cohlcuz Chant held 0* 
a hand. He had begun to enjoy hijnseJf. 
have liked our conversation," he said " I« lhcT€ 
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hope of seeing you again?" The 
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any nope u± acting yuu agam r i^e moment 
he had spoken he wondered whether his irony 
had not been too evident, but the fair-haired 
stranger seemed unaware of it. He bowed with 
a slight betraying click of the heels and his 
fingers went up to his moustache as though at 
a woman's compliment " l y too/' he said, " but 
you, I see," with an eye on Chant's suitcase, " are 
staying overnight." 

"Possibly," Chant said, "possibly." For 
why, he asked himself, should I do the business 
of the police for them? And thtn because his 
ambiguous words demanded an explanation, 
" \ ou see, I have come here to see my uncle 
who has been ill. He may wish me to stay a 
day or two. In any case, I shall book a room." 
They had passed through the barrier together, 
and now at the door of a taxi, Chant again spoke 
to his lingering acquaintance. u I am going to 
the Hotel Ger mania in the Schloss-strasse, Can 
1 give you a lift?" 

The man refused, but Chant, gazing through 
e Ilttle window in the back of his cab at a taxi 

lch cloScJ y followed his, could see no candid 
rcason fer the refusal. 

At the Hotel Germania Chant broke the 



legendary English custom rf W , 
demanding « bath. He booked « mmediate lv 

green baize apron who was dean ^ f* * 
of late nsers, and guided by the scenf of" " 
greens walked slight thigh S&*3 
out through the back door. To » Aoms ™ 
amused helpful, voices he explained that he w as 
-bngbsh and knew no German. 

In the road a couple of children were scrawl- 
ing meaningless, but apparently significant 
symbols in the dust with pointed sticks. Other- 
wise the street was empty, and Chant, though 
curious to see how r the fair-haired man would 
watch the horclj was willing to leave him un- 
disturbed m the Sehloss-strasse. 

He was in no hurry to reach the rendezvous, 
and after learning at a small bakerie the position 
of the house, he strolled down to the Rhine, It 
was a sunny morning, though the air was cold* 
and Chant was only one of many who leant ever 
the railings of the parade and watched the 
strange, broad paddle steamers passing. Acr^ 
the river the fortress of Ehmibreit^n rm 
l ikc a brooding, rain-filled cbud £g 
day a little chillier than it would othe.*."'- 
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been, Coblenz smaller and more frivolous, like 
a moral youth faced by a purposeful and prolific 
matron. 

A tug passed, and the bridge of boats that lay 
across the water to Ehrcnbreitstcin opened to let 
it by- Behind, like a string of sausages, trailed a 
succession of long, low barges, black, flat and 
close to the water, rising at the bows into a small 
gay house and a bridge^ which had room for 
nothing but. a wheel and a man who plodded 
round it, as patiently as a donkey. A gir] looked 
out of a window and waved, a boy sat on a hatch 
in a patch of sun tootling on a mouth-organ, 
washing in bright colours filled with wind and 
danced through tht tug's smoke. " Rotterdam w 
said the barges in bold white letters, plodding 
patiently past Coblenz. 

They were so intimate* the barges, contained 
so much of all which is expressed by " home," 
fires and food and the wind shut outside, that 
Chant found it hard to visualize a similar barge 
stacked with arms slipping down by night past 
the Customs to Trier, to barricades and shout- 
ing and exultation and, one supposed, death, but 
■yond all and equally incongruously* to Anne- 
Marie Demassener. For she did not u go " 
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a CTIon 

with the word home. Never ft his W Vv 1 
dreams had Chant imagined a peaceful % 
day existence with her, of rising, sleeping IT 
They would wither into 3U2^ 
touch, he thought. At the best life with her 
would be a swift, adventurous flight towards the 
grave. 

But even the thought of trying to place that 
mystery in any setting which It had not already 
touched with magic sobered Chant. He turned 
his back on the river and blond children and a 
boy making tunes on a piece of tin. He had, 
when all was said and thought, a purpose, That 
was an unusual and a proud thing in the world 
to-day. 

From the trees and the grass in the centre of 
the Neustadt Chant could see the bend of the 
Schloss-strasse and the house which he had 
somehow to enter. At the edge of the trees 
facing the house and with their backs turned 
to him two men sat on a wooden bench. Tic* 
wore neat grey raincoats with belts pullcc tig 
and soft green hats. From their stillness t 

I might have been old men asleep in a **"* 
The sun shifting between the nrst green 
of spring cast gold coin, on the gravel at 
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I feet, but they sat like millionaires, incorruptible 
&n£ oblivious of the ancient spendthrift. Chant 
could not see their expression but in spite of 
their bodies 5 immobility, he suspected that the 
eyes were open and fixed on the house in front, 

»He had eluded one watcher, but here were two 
who were not to be eluded If a gun went off 
» behind them he did not believe they would 
movc r unless perhaps they shifted irritably their 
thighs. He had expected a greater subtlety and 
more possibilities of discovering a chink in the 
watchers' awareness. This crude, open stare at 
a doorway confounded him. 

From where he stood, partly sheltered by a 
tree. Chant was able to examine the obvious 
features of the house. A tall stiff building, with 
wrought iron doorways turned back on to an 
empty hall, it offered no shelter from the gaze 
o£ the watchers to any shy visitor, nor any due 
to the kind of person who inhabited it. Thi 
open doorway suggested a block of flats or 
offices, and Weber's telegram contained no 
indication of the owner's name. Chant had 
discovered at the blikerie thai there Wis no other 
entrance. 

He looked at his watch. It was twelve 
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o'clock. He had been two hours m Coblenz 
and that was two he too long. If they w 
to reach Pal lien with the amy- :n the early 
morning, they must leave Coblenz that after 
noon, 1 he delay seemed to Chant, watching the 
3 imperturbable backs, an impossible wa^te of 
time. Behind him a clock began to tell out tht 
hour; an hour surely when all good Germans 
should he sitting down to their sausages and beer, 
but the two heads before him did not quiver 
with the faintest recognition of an urgent call. 
But a minute later j as a sign perhaps that the 
striking clock had not gone unregarded, both 
men with a simultaneous movement, as though 
under the orders of a drill sergeant, drew from 
their pockets slabs of chocolate and began to 
eatj with eyes -till fixed upon the open doorway 
in the Sthloss-strasse. Then Chant did indeed 
despair of entering the house unobserved? and 
since to remain waiting under a tree, like a lover 
delaying for a faithless girl, must mean the 
defeat of all his plans, he stepped forward. But 
at his first movement he felt a hand laid on his 
elbow, He jumped round, his head a hive 
images of fair-haired men clicking ht-ehs * 
fingering small moustaches, which all rcso 
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into one good-humoured face, 

"Weber," he said, with relief. 

" You have seen them?" he asked, and when 
Chant nodded, he added: "Another one is 
waiting outside your note]." 

"How did you know? 15 Chant asked, gazing 
with veneration at that broad, apparently stupid 
smile. 

" I followed you from the station/ 1 Weber 

said "I did right? But I lost you at your 
hotel. You gave us both the slip. I thought if 

»I watched the Schloss-strasse I should see you," 
"Your telegram," Chant said, "Was k 
wise? How can we get into the house or leave 
it again without being seen and followed?" 

Weber grinned and laid a finger along the 
edge of his nose, " That is the joke," he said. 

We do not want to go into that house. A 
friend of xr^e i; ves ther ^ tha( . B a]1 The 






Am 

rjcan gentleman w r hom we wish to meet 

iV es m the old town, I have made an appoint- 
ent w ^h him this morning, and now we will 
not be troubled by these men. Look at them," 

t e added, with a touch of scorn, " eating choco- 
j* te - That is not a meal for a man, Ilerr 
Uiant," 
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The "American gentleman'' W J 
Crane, and his profession was that T^ 
engineer, or so Chant gathered f rom a ° ** 
plate outside the door of his house a <m n 
one than that in the Schloss-stra.se and Cni 
a little for support against a shabby gasthauf 
Some wooden sheds shut off the view of the 
Moselle, whose presence was repealed over the 
roofs by a reek of smoke from the funnels of 
tugs. Five hundred yards away, where the 
Moselle ran into the Rhine, a giant emperor sat 
at ease upon a monstrous horse, which pawed, 
with verdigrised hoofs against the fragile sky. 

A woman showed them into a stone -paved 
hall, There were no chairs, soapy patches dis- 
coloured the flags and an emaciated mop leant 
against a flight of wooden steps. Through, a 
door with glass panes came the sound 01 a 
drawling voice speaking bad German. AS 
seemed to be reiterating one phrase which Chant 
was unable to catch, a phrase always met with 
the rapid flood of another's speech, There was 
a whiff of cigar smoke and an occasional dm 

of glasses, , qu^ 

« I thought vou had an appointment. , 

■ i 7.Jr r Ar+A foot to another* 

said, shifting from one tired toot w 
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He heard the hiss of a syphon and the rapid 

click click, click of an inefficient petrol-lighter. 

Then the phrase and the flood of talk. 
Weber shrugged his shoulders. Americans, 

he explained^ were always busy. 
"Who is he, anyway:" Chant asked <£ Can 

he da anything for us?" for it did not seem right 
that revolution should have so dingy an ante- 
chamber and depend for its success on the word 
of one American living in a tumbled house by 
the Moselle, 

"I know of no one else/* Weber said. 
"Deraassener has dealt with him," and both 
men straightened at the long squeak of a with- 
drawn chair. The volley of words had been 
followed by a dropping fire, a door opened and 
shut, and there was silence. Then someone 
began to pack away glass after glass laboriously 
in a drawer. 

"Do you mean," said Chant, eyeing with 
astonishment the wet flags, the mop, the wooden 
Hairs, « that Demassener comes here?" 

He did not always live in a palace," Weber 
. u Now, of course, he has others to do his 
^siness for him. They say that Herr Crane let 
have the first instalment of arms on credit* 
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I cannot understand that. Dernier mil * 
have got round him somehow." 

It was a strange vision, that of Anne-M ar '- 
Dcniassener's husband whom Chant had fi^ 
seen rising from a wilderness of formal, antique 
chairs, " getting round » the Mr. Crane, who 
now appeared in the doorway of his office 
How shabby, Chant wondered, was the under- 
side of even the most selfless success. For Mj\ 
Crane, the man so essential to arms hidden in 
dark barges slipping through the night, to 
barricades and all the details of an adventurous 
dream, had a fat face and small eyes and 
was dressed in a mustard-coloured suit with 
brown shiny shoes and trousers that bagged at 
the knees. He said something contemptuously 
to Weber in German, but when the barge- 
keeper introduced his companion, Mr. Cranes 
manner changed. 

u I am very pleased to meet you," be said* 
dwelling fondly on his « r." He extended a 
warm hand stained yellow with nicotine, an 
Chant took it with distaste. " Now," said M& 
Crane, widi a contemptuous shake of the ^ 
at Weber, « we shal I b<5 able to talk real bmw* 
Come right in, Mr* Chant*" 




aoor ? aj 
rane wavea a nana rouna a narrow room, 
which contained a padded, swivel chair, a desk of 
red mahogany, and two^ftraighr-backed chairs. 
"This is my little office, Mr, Chant/ 3 he ex- 
plained, and added with a certain vagueness as 
to the limits of diplomatic privilege,. ct When 
you ?it here you. sit "in America. Have a whisky:" 

Chant shook his head, but Mr. Crane ignored 
his refusal. Into a glass along whose sides still 
clung a few yellow drops he poured a generous 
three fingers. " A splash, Mr. Chant? There's 
no prohibition in this country yet, though I'm 
not, mind you, saying anything against prohibi- 
tion. (Now wet your tongue with that, old 
man. That's not wood alcohol.) What's all 
right in New York, Mr. Chant— not that you 
or me would have to go without a drink there/ 3 
Mr. Crane leant forward and breathed a few 
spirituous fumes confidingly in Chant's direc- 
tion, t{ Boy, I could tell you a few funny stories 
about prohibition." 

'* I should be glad to hear them another 
time/' Chant interrupted, without disguising 
his impatience, u but my friend and I are in 
hurry. We must leave Cohlen z this afternoon." 
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Ah, 



rai are trying to hustk m& 



Mr. 



:.-_anL M With a magnUoqucnV ^stiik k 
drained his whisky, and spluttering^ ,£ 
;ea two hands towards the ceiling « rj. 
boy/' he said, " until you Ye seen me hustle vou 
don't know what hustling is," * " 

* I'm gkd of that, Mr, Crane, because ** 
Mr. Weber must leave this afternoon with 
a thousand revolvers, fifty machine-guns and as 
much ammunition as you can spare. yy 

Mr, Crane leant back in his swivel chair with 
an expression of fuddled amusement. "You 
are joking, Mr. Chant? A thousand revolvers? 
Fifty machine guns. Has Ehrenbreitstein 
run out ? Have another whisky ?# C hant again 
shook his head, and again Mr. Crane would take 
no denial The syphon sizzed, and Chant tried 
to recall how many times he had heard the sound 
while waiting in the passage. " Have a weed; 11 
Mr. Crane pushed across the desk a dry object 
that justified its title, "Not now? Put it b 
your pocket then. Plenty more here/' 

" I'm ready to pay cash down," Chant sai 
Ftly, twisting his hat between his fingers, his 
es on the floor, mouth pursed to fcfl tnvisibk 



so: 



whist! 
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"What's that? What's that?" said Mr. 
Crane* He stared round-eyed at this phenom- 
enon who was willing to pay cash down for a 
thousand untested revolvers. Then he looked 
at his glass. It was empty. " Have another 
whisky?" he asked absent-mi ndedly, pouring 
himself out" two judicious fingers, This time 
he drank slowly, cautiously, with concentration. 
" I'll tell you what*" he said. " I wouldn't do 
it for anyone else. If you pay me cash down I'll 
Jet you have fifty revolvers first thing to- 
morrow morning/ 3 

" I'll be gone to-morrow morning," Chant 
said, and the small eyes in front of him grew 
as wistful as those of an old man, past the grand 
climacteric, w r ho watches the vanishing of his 
final chance of love. Chant rose impatiently to 
his feet. " This is useless, Weber," he said in 
German, " We may as well be gone." 

" Say," said Mr. Crane, regaining control of 
his amazed muscles, " what's all this hurry? 
Sit down, Mr. Chant. I don't say that I couldn't 
let you have a case of fifty revolvers to-day. 
It's inconvenient,, mind, and you'll have to pay 
extra." 

" Fifty revolvers are no good to me," Chant 
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replied, standing with his hat in his hand ready 
to depart " I have said that I want a thousand 
Besides fifty machine-guns." 

"Well, that's impossible." Mr, Crane 
breathed a sigh of relief at the word " i m _ 

I possible," No danger, he seemed to indicare 
of being hustled off one's feet there. « I 
couldn't lay ray hands on more than five guns 

Iif you were to pay me their weight in gold" 
"FH take those five," Chant said, with a 
promptitude that sent Mr. Crane's hand 
nervously back towards the whisky bottle. 
"And now as to these revolvers. * ." 

** Say," remarked Mr. Crane in a rather high 
voice, " what's the game, that's what I'd like to 
know? What's all this hurry r You'll be get- 
ting me into trouble. You seem to think s — his 
voice became aggrieved — "that I bristU with 
arms." He raked his hands, " Search me," and 

Iaddcd, with apparent inconsequence, "I'm not 
a hair-brush." 
" Look here "—Chant sat down again, and 
drummed impatient fingers on the red 
mahogany de^k — " don't you want to do busi- 
ness? Here I am, ready to pay cash vn for 
your goods. You've offered me five machine- 
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guns, PI1 take them. Now whar*s the greatest 
number of revolvers you can pack on to Herr 

Leber's barge this afternoon? Pm ready to 
„:y more for the trouble." 

tL I might Jet you have a hundred" 

** Is that your last word? I've asked you for 
a thousand. Good heavens, Mr. Crane, can 7 tyou 
understand that this is serious. We are not set- 
ting up a small shop. What use are a hundred 
revolvers for what we intend to do?" 

Mr. Crane ran his fingers through his scanty 
straw-coloured hair. " You don't understand, 
Mr. Chant," he protested. " Pm an honest 
tradesman who doesn't mind helping a chum to 
a few revolvers now and then, even though it's 
against the law. People must defend them- 
selves, and I don't mind risking a fine for the 
sake of a chum who's played straight with me in 
the past. But quod's another matter. A thou- 
sand revolvers! Why, that's revolution." 

" But not here. And Pve heard it said, Mr, 
^rane, that you haven't been so shy in the past. 
Demassener " 

Ah, now he was a regular red blooded 
fellow. I admit j did rake a risk therCi 1 



*®n t say that it was altogether him cither. He's 
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got a fine wife, Mr, Chant Say, I' m 
but if you were to say I was a bit - ^ 
you wouldn't say a iie.» Mr, Crane 1^ 
forward and not noticing the ser f**« 
to him moulced a body in the air with hkhs^ 
a body to which Chant could b . : :ut att a^ & 
other attributes of skin, and eyes, the compl^ 
-ask of a mystery which he could not m 
To implant living particles into the shape of air 
drawn by Mr. Craned lecherous fingers was 3 
desecration, but he could not refrain, any mow 
than he could close his ears to Mr. Crane*, 
words, flung aimlessly out of a mind whose real 
thought was how far he could trust the young 
and careless spender opposite him. " Say, she's 
a prize bitch/* said Mr. Crane, his fingers hoik- 
ing up a body from feet to knees, from knee? to 
breasts, while Chant, in spite of anger and c 
gust and sense of a slow stain, watched h:s basds 
with fascination, « Slim? Fd say so, hut not 
so that you wouldn't know she was tftcrc 

Yes, 1 want you like that, Chant thought, am. 
with brutality, I want my hands on you* ^ 
lieved that I loved your spirit, and I kiss* ^ 
shadow on the wall. Bur I know less ) - f 
spirit than that man knows of your boc J 
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want you naked, against me, struggling, In dark- 
ness, and I shall never have you now. This 
man is taking you from me. And with bitt 
nessj. what does it matter? This is only lust, 
this restlessness, this want T this hate of you 5 but 
even as he formed the silent words, a self that 
Jay beneath the angry and tormented surface 
astounded him by the assertion that lust no more 
accounted for his restlessness or his hate than 
two hands smoothing the air really enclosed a 

body. 

R I wouldn*t mind changing places with De- 
massener one night," said Mr. Crane. (£ Yes, I 
was real touched by her. Why, I gave him 
credit," said Mr. Crane, laughing to think how 
business had been swept aside by a softer 
emotion. " And I don't believe she'd be too 
difficult either/' he added^ his eyes brooding 
moistly on impossible scenes, sweeping the air 
but never resting on his own fat, yellow r hands. 






soiled coat and bagging trousers. 

" Let's get back to business," said Chant. In 
another moment he would have smashed his fist 
into the thoughtful eyes in an attempt to break 
the dreams into unmendable fragments. 

" Why, yes, business, sure," Mr. Crane mur- 
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mured, coming back reluctantly from his 0w 

I darkness. His thoughts had softened him- h 
regarded Chant with less caution. "What 5 
your bank:" he said quite briskly, and wfccfi 
Chant told him, reached for the telephone 
" You don't mind my checking that:" he "asked! 
" They won't tel! you," said Chant. 
lt Oh, I've got a friend in each of the banks," 
Mr. Crane replied, humming a little under his 
breath, receiver to his ear. Apparently what he 
heard a little later satisfied him. a Vl\ tell you 
what j " he said j slapping the receiver down with 
an air of decision, C( I'll Itt you have five hun- 
dred by midnight, and that's my last word. It'll 
cost me more than it'll cost you." 

" And my last word," said Chant, " is that 
midnight's too late. We can't leave later than 
four o'clock." 

" All right, then/ 1 Mr. Crane sounded grudg- 
ing and aggrieved, " five hundred revolvers and 
ammunition by four o'clock." 
u And five machine guns." 
" Say," said Mr. Crane, smiling sourly, " Y^ 
ought to be in business- You wouldn't leave a 
bald man's scalp alone, You can have the*i 
but it leaves me cleared out. And now let's see 
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the cash down," and he named a sum which must 
kaye assured him a profit of at least fifty per 
Qtn t M Chant did not quarrel with it. He was 
anxious to end an interview which had already 
proved too long for safety. « You shall have 
it/' he said, " when the last case has been put on 
board." Nor did Mr. Crane contest that final 
condition. Never in his most ambitious dreams 
had he reaped so high a profit 

That afternoon Chant stood beside the quay, 
watching the wooden cases stowed on board, 
Late sunlight touched the Moselle and gilded 
the thin wreaths of mist which came up from 
the water and twined themselves round the jack- 
boor^ the helmet and the sword of the giant 
emperor. Down the river the tug belched grey 
smoke impatiently into the air. In a bierhaus 
with an open door occasional glimpses of Mr. 
Crane could be caught leaning across a table 
towards a bribed and amiable customs officer and 
telling tales of prohibition in bad German. The 
officer smiled and belched, and Mr. Crane 
laughed and caressed his thiehs and sometimes 
niccupped with a surprising gentility* The tug 
dropped lower and lower in the water, ft deep- 
"~d clock from somewhere in the old town 
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struck four, and Chant turned his bagfe n t 
convivial companions and went to find Webe 

« les four o'clock," he said. 

"Twenty more cases," Weber replied wi+h 
some gloom. "1 have stopped examining 
them. We have no time to be careful. 1 am 
covering them with cases of Rhine wine, but if 
the customs at Cochem search the barge at all 
they will find them. There will be only one 
layer on top." 

" Tou were so hopeful," Chant said. 

" Yes, but everything has gone wrong. This 
delay— and five hundred revolvers. That is 
not enough, unless the police refuse to shoot." 

lt How far is it to the frontier, to Cochem?" 

" It will take us five and a half hours at the 
very least with the current against us. And as 
much again to FalUem If wc do not get away 
soon we shall be caught by daylight." 

u And then prison for the Jot of us," Chant 
murmured. 

C£ You think prison? " Weber laughed. " For 
twenty-four hours perhaps. Then we shall be 
shot. It's better than hanging unless they use 
recruits. No, if these arms are found at Cochcrih 
I shall jump overboard and swim ±or >& 
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well be shot in the water as in a 

niiy ai1 

a jhere's the last case," said Chant with a 
cheerfulness that he did not feel, shaking his 
shoulders a little, as though by a physical act he 
could rid himself of the depression that lay 
across his spirit. 

It was half-past four when they left the quay, 
and across a widening gap Chant saw for the 
last time the figure of Mr, Crane, American 
engineer, diminishing moment by moment, as 
the tug swung the barge into the centre o£ the 
river, He still leant across the table in the 
bierhaus, breathing out intimate spirituous 
stories. Chant, catching a sight of raised 
fingers modelling a form with the dexterity and 
Kcnracy of lust, turned his face to the river, 
which, flowing hard against their tug, seemed 
with all else allied to frustrate his return. With 
every hard-fought minute the water turned more 
gold in the last sun. On his left hand the hills 
stood back in shadow, like pillars in a dim cathe- 
j™> lit only in the central aisle by the bright 
2 ht of candles. On his right the hi Ik fell 
c ^se to the water's edge, precipitous and r d 
Whcre *V were reflected in the river, but slop- 
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ing backward into acres of green vines. Aft 
Cattener trie soil o± tire hilis became a brillW 
rust, when touched by sun. Little beacfees q,| 
grass and pebbles ran out into the Moselle and 
made small waterfalls down the bars of sand 
The tug and barge slipped by, disturbing only 
for a moment with their wash, the runlets of 
white foam, always in motion, one rank eter- 
nally chasing the other but never progressing. 

The light withdrew slowly, tarnishing the 

gold, as the evening passed in a silence that 

neither Weber nor Chant thought to break* 

Both stood on the small bridge at the rear of the 

barge 7 and Weber constantly shifted the great 

wheel, like the round table of King Arthur, that 

left small room for movement. Lights began 

to come out in the villages on their right ? and 

the houses seemed to cluster more closely 

round the gigantic churches. Occasions] ly the 

hi J Is retreated and admitted orchard*, the white 

painted trunks of apple trees glimmering like 

silver birches. At Cronner a group of m®& 

in the sky, like low, enormous stars, represent^ 

The castle, beneath whose invisible walls t ie> 

crept. The even lap, lap of water *&**** 

the barge's side was the only sound 



the bant. When 
hours on the water, they heard a bell ringing for 
Benediction with the leisure and melancholy o£ 
a religion thar offers its fruit only after many 
vears. In the bridge house Weber had lit a 

lamp* 

Once Chant said £( How long:" and Weber 

replied, "Two hours." They ate sandwiches 
in a stiff, constrained silence, as the last light 
slipped from the highest point of the hills into 
the valley of space and left what was for them 
die whole world unlit. One hour to Cochem, 
and Weber poured himself out a glass of whisky, 
and Chant lit a cigarette, perhaps only to con- 
vince himself that his hand was steady. He 
was unconvinced and fiung both match and 
dgarette petulantiy into the water, one small 
flame quenched by cold and night and air as soon 
^ it had left his fingers, the other making a 
wight, rapid dart, and for an immeasurable 
H*$ftat lighting a circle no bigger than a farthing 
^ purple, running water. A shadow arched 
*ove them, becoming in a rush of sparks from 

le tug's funnel the Solid masonry of a bridge. 

s though in leaving it behind thev had passed 
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behind a curtain shutting off f r , 
empty theatre the bustle and 



■om a 



dark us 



ast scene shifters, dozens of 8imll J^J* 
the river sprang into a restless visibUitv 

« Cochem," said Weber, his fingers clenching 
tightly round his glass. « We have g ained J 
quarter of an hour," he added, with a forced 
cheerfulness, and then seeing the strained lines 
of his -own face reflected in his companion's, he 
laughed. " You must look more at ease than 
that, Heir Chant," he said. Both men jumped 
a little as the tug's syren split the darkness. The 
scream came back hollowly from the enclosing 
hills, A searchlight from the town made a wide 
arc across the sky, before it swept the river and 
came to rest on a. stone stretch of quay and a 
couple of wooden sheds- two or three men sn 
blue uniforms and peaked caps darted hither 
and thither like motes in its white ray. Before 
the light had touched them and flung them into 
motion, it had illumined for an instant a tsl 
conical hill crowned by a kind of Otranto Castle, 
which seemed to block rhe river and the && 
progress. Chant caught only a glimpse or tie - 

.^wersjikethelevelsofa^d^^; 

ispiring towards a central pusnacfe, ^ 







. vt f ay from them as a rose avoids its cohort < 
reaching thorns. 

« Listen," Weber was saying. " The Customs 
officer is a friend of mine. He has often allowed 
me to take through some barrels of Rhine' wine. 
That is what we are carrying now,, remember* 
As a rule, he does not search the boat, because 
he does not wish to know of the wine. We will 
give him a glass in the cabin, and you must slip 
a few marks across with the wine." 

Cf How many?" Chant asked. 

" Five j perhaps. Ten if you feel generous." 
Weber shrugged his shoulders carelessly. " He 
is a heavy, self-important fellow," he said 
through the rattle and clank and grind of the 
tug's engines, his hands on the enormous wheel, 
his eyes ahead, " but one must keep friendly 
with a man like that." 

" If he searches the barge?" Chant asked, his 
head full f innumerable questions which he 
would never have the time to put, feeling 
with angry resentment the inadequacy of his 
instructions, 

"Knock him down," said Weber briefly, 
"and jump into the river. There are woods 
( w the other side." Chains raithd and ft number 
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of voices shouting instructions came up to th 
wheel-house with disconcerting ehritv Th ^ 
had been accustomed there for the last five ho 
to silence, or lowered voices, and the regular 
hpping of the water. 

« Come, Herr Chant," Weber said, and wit& 
abrupt careless defiance in the sound of his f qoU 
ta]l$, descended the steps to the little platform 
in front of the cabin door. A man had nun* 
a plank across a gap of water to the qu:i\ . The 
engines of the tug were still, there was a slight 
biuer wind, and the smoke from the tu^s funnel 
became visible as it was blown backwards into 
the illumination of the searchlight, Two men 
in blue uniform emerged from the smoke and 
crossed the plank with regular metallic foot- 
steps. The man in front, dark> and wiry with 
a clean-shaven face, touched his cap, like an 
officer returning the salute of subordinate*. 
u Passport^ please." 

He examined Weber's with some care. 
Chant's he waved away with a smile. " Eng- 
lish?" he said. « I have lived in London, !"><> 
you know London? The Tottenham Court 

Road?" 

"Ah, Weber, you again," the second n 
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saving in the friendly but patronising voice 
£ a sc hoohnaster welcoming back to work> with 
mockery, a stupid boy. He had a heavy grey 
moustache and his eyes seemed permanently a 
little raised, so that he always spoke above the 
heads of those whom he addressed, 

« Yes, me ? Herr Mullen Will you step info 
the cabin on such a cold night and take a glass 
before wc examine the cargo?" He turned to 
the passport officer. " I know from experience 
Herr Mann 3 that I cannot tempt you." 

"Ah, but this time you may/' the passport 
officer said, with a bow to Chant, " it is long 
ana- I have had an opportunity of speaking a 
few words to one who knows the Tottenham 
Court Road." 

With a slight stiffening of his whole body 
wfccb ^conveyed to Chant his surprise and his 

*Tl tm ° Ry Weber St ^ ed back ® *U°w *e 
notij T t0 f CCede him mto thc cabI ^ C^nt 
This ; f ^ ey b ° th worc ^volver holsters. 

^^ k " reSOftj WaS t0 be no sim P Je 
A paddL , , g down onc > umrmed man. 

^ cabi n Ti^ ^^ '^ r ° Und the Sides of 

in ^e c-L " 7 me of m unshaded oil lamp 

**■ of the tabic smoked cantinuou.lv 
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up its glass chimney and sent blu c shadow 
cur vet ling across the close, companionable wall 
A window hung with white lace curtains looked 
out on to the quay, 

Herr MuLler, without waiting for the others 
to worm their way in at the narrow door, took 
a central position on the couch. He looked dis 
pleased. " I thought, Mann, that you were 
busy with areport: ,? 

"Ah, yes, but I can spare a few minutes. 

These gentlemen, I have no doubt, are anxious 

to be off." Hen- Mann, with a bow, granted 

to Chant the precedence of sitting. « This cold 

weather/' he added t with his eye sideways on 

Weber, " gives one a thirst. Do you know the 

'Double Crown »f» he asked Chant suddenly 

Chant was unable to avoid a start His mind 

hud been contemplating impossible schemes for 

persuading the passport officer to leave them 

alone with Mullen They could not bribe 

Muller with Mann present, and if they did not 

bribe him, Chant was certain, with one glance at 

the heavy moustache and the supercilious eyes, 

which wtrt now smouldering resentfully, thai 

he would examine the cargo with an ex&refl 

conscientiousness. 
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«<Thz Double Crown 5 ?" he said, attaching 

the words some mystic importance, as though 
deed they might be the passports to safety. 



IB 



a No, I am afraid- 

Herr Mann regarded him with suspicion. 
« You said that you knew the Tottenham Court 
Road. The * Double Crown 7 is a bicrhaus. I 
should have thought that you would have 
known the c Double Crown.'" His attention 
was distracted by the appearance at his elbow of 
a glass of wine. He sipped it and his eyes 
twinkled at Weber. " So," he said, " Rhine 
wine. We now drink up all your bottles> eh, 
to avoid throwing good wine into the river? 
We will have quite a debauch. Have you 
much Rhine wine on board? But pardon me, 
that is my colleague's business, not mine/' and 
he smiled politely at Mullcr, who sat and 
smouldered in an ominous silence. His wine 
stood before him untasted. 

The passport officer waved his hand with 
an air of graceful leisure. " You have a cosy 
nest, Weber. Why, if you were in no hurry- 
to reach Trier, we could spend a delightful 
evening— wine, song, only a woman lacking." 

" But then/ 3 Weber said, with such venom in 
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his heavy overcoat which hung round him like 
a perfect cyli nder leaving his body^ from 
shoulder to boots^ shapeless, with no trace of 
humanity. 

" Hcrr Mann," Weber said in a voice which 
to Chant seemed to advertise their apprehen- 
sion, " would perhaps like another glass," He 
stood a fresh bottle at the passport officer's 
elbow. * There is no need to stint yourself, 
Herr Mann. Better be poured into a man than 
into a river." 

Muller stepped outside and waited for 
Weber with impatience, u Mann is a fool," 
he said. 1 1 will complain to the Dictator if I 
have to put up with much more of his im- 
pertinence. Secrets, indeed. What secrets could 
I have?" The gesture with which he turned on 
them was brutal in its significance. " Have you 
anything to declare?" Without waiting for an 
a "" Wer he Jed the way round the corner of the 
cabin to the body of the barge. Narrow plank 

Mull ?* betWeen the stack ^ " ses - Weber, 

coi /♦ ^^ bcing tUrncc *» ^minted imaginary 

"to the palm of his hand, and Chant 

* out his n < ise . He felt a ten mark 

aild PelitKpaiaJied it, his eyes travelling to 
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the towering, disdainful and majestic bulk 
before him. True, it was the sum which Weber 
had named, but he had not then foreseen this 
new> disastrous situation. Chant felt that he 
could no- more offer that angry officer ten marks 
than he could offer ten shillings to a Cabinet 
minister* In his pocket-book there remained a 
choice between a fifty and a five hundred mark 
note. His fingers hesitated for a moment over 
the fifty and then rejected it. Surely it was 
foolish to economise in such a situation. He 
drew out the five hundred marks and slipped the 
case back into his pocket. 

Muller was already bending towards a case 
when Weber coughed " I have a little wine," 
he said, " which I am taking home for my own 
cellar. I thought that perhaps once again you 
would allow me to pay the duty directly to you" 

The officer straightened himself* K You are 
making a habit of this>. Weber. No, I do not 
think that I can allow it again. Will you please 
open that box and let me see the bottles. 
Weber fetched a chisel from the cabin and 
prized open the lid. Inside two bottles lay «j 
a bed of straw. Muller bent down and pulled 
the box on to the plank, exposing a simile 
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but one containing, as Cham knew, ten revolvers 
"More wine?" Muller asked, his fingers 
hovering over the box. He had only to lift it 
to notice the difference in the weight. 

"Yes, more wine/' Weber said sullenly. 
Chant could see the muscles shift beneath his 
jacket, his hand tighten on the chisel. 

"You are carrying a lot of wine for your 
cellar, Weber/' Muller commented, his eye 
travelling along the row of wooden cases, his 
fingers tapping the dangerous box. 

" Some of it is mine/ 5 Chant said, « I have no 
intention of keeping it in Trier or of selling it. 
I am taking the boxes straight through unopened 
to Luxemburg.*' 

Ci That is what you think, is it?" Herr Muller 
straightened himself, He put his hands deep in 
lus overcoat pockets and straddled across the 
gangway. The delight of a schoolmaster faced 
wath a child to ridicule glowed in his eyes. " Let 
roe iafom you, my friend, that I am the 
ustoms officer at this station, and I am not 

^■customed to Jet boxes pass me unopened. And, 

terefore,. if y ou p] easej y ou w j|j f^ t ] lc c hj^j 
i will go along this planlc and you will 
n all the boxes bound for Luxemburg." 
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" I thought, perhaps," Chant said, « tt 
would do for me as you have done for 
friend — allow me to pay vou a m-«_ ■ my 
the duty on the spat:" 0T 

« So/ Weber "-Muller lifted himself on - 
toes and let himself down again—" that is - 
you treat a confidence. You tell all your frie; 
that they may come and profit by it. Our little 
arrangement was made purely for your benefit 
I gain nothing by it, and now I am tired of it. 
Nor apparently do you consider that the arrange- 
ment might be misunderstood, if some lying 
version of it came to the ears of the Dictator." 

" That," Weber said slowly and m 
exaggerated distinctness, " may not matter in 
a few weeks." 

"What do you mean?" The supercilious 
eyes for the first time came down to the level 

»of another's brow. 
" Only this— that there is a lot of talk in 
ICoblenz about the republic. People say - 
"Yes, yes?" it was evident that, even to the 
owner of that despotic and habitually degrading 
glance, fcdk r what people said, the gossip o 
frontiers, mattered greatly. ^ 

"Oh, they only say that loyalty to 
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Pktator will not be very profitable presently. 
But, of course, I only tell you this, Hcrr 
Muller, to warn you that to loyal people, like 
you and me, there may be a hard time coming," 

Muller stroked his moustache and let his 
enflamed eyes travel over the rows of cases, " I 
do not want to be unreasonable on a cold night," 
he said. " I will only require you to open a case 
here and there. For Instance, you can begin on 
this," and he scraped the heel of his boot on the 
fatal box 3 to which some unrecognised, sub- 
conscious strand seemed to hold him tied. 

a If I declare to you, Herr MuIIcr, that all 
these boxes contain wine and pay you the duty 
now, perhaps it would save us both trouble." 
Chant held out the folded note. 

" I never save myself trouble/ 3 Herr Muller 
retorted, with an asperity lacking in his previous 
dignified rebukes. It was as though the school- 
master were uncertain that the ridiculed child 
was not himself concealing a deeper ridicule. 
But he took the note, saying as he unfolded it: 
L Let us at least see, my friend, what you con- 
sider the duty should be," 

Immediately Chant realised that he had made 

Rtis&fce. He should have given Muller the 
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fifty-mark note, even the feiwriarfe note. He had 
disclosed some of the Value which the cargo held 
for him. He had not regarded it as the buttles 
of Rhine wine, which it pretended to be, nor 
even the arms, which, in truth, it was, bur as the 
password to bring him again into the presence 
of Anne-Marie Demassenen If ten thousand 
marks had been m his pocket he would have 
given them all, in the moment's madness, to the 
Customs officer. But the madness was over, 
directly he saw how r dignity i superciliousness, 
asperity were all swept aside in astonishment at 
the value of the note^ and how astonishment in 
turn gave way to suspicion, 

Muller sw r ung round towards the quay, and 
for a moment Chant thought that he would call 
to the uniformed men who had occasionally 
shown themselves at the doors o£ the wooden 
sheds. Weber, unaware of what had happened, 
but conscious of the danger, pipped the chise 
and stepped a pace forward. Chant, with hand* 
ready, in the event of Muller attempting *> 
draw his revolver, moved closer to the ottt 
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/hich mere superciliousness was an inadequate 
attitude, he was hopelessly perplexed He 
turned back from the quay, and all three men J 
became suddenly still and statuesque in their 
respective poses, 

After a long moment Muller said: "This is 
a lot of money-" 

w It is a big cargo 3 " Chant replied, not shift- 
ing a foot, or making any motion of his hands 
away from their attitude of preparedness, 

" I must see it," Muller said. 

Then Weber spoke. He was the most at ease, 
or perhaps only the most desperate. " Would 
it not be better to let it pass?" he said slowly 
and with an unmistakable significance, which 
was, as it were, underlined by the chisel in his 
hand. He must have had a complete control 
over his nerves, for the chisel never wavered. 
" After all," he continued, " you have seen the 
wine. You cannot be expected to open every 
case on the boat*" 

" I must see them," Muller repeated, with a 
complete lack of confidence, his eyes shifting 
here and there above their heads. 

<c But surely," Weber went on, reasoning 
alien tly, his mind apparently W cool as his 
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body was alert, ;uld bebetts ■ .. u not 

- ca ■■- ■" '-- * &&%& Think, Herr Mulfcr 

a^ lecg as yc\: do not lock In : ^ 

_--.•■;: btow that they contain d; ^_ 

: liae wine. What we have declared, we 
pa:: for. No one can hold you re ible I 

the goods you did not see," 

It was almost as though Muller was the 

desperate one* With a sudden decision, as if 

trying to catch his unwilling muscles unaware 

and drive them along the honest course, he 

bent to the box and half lifted it towards the 

plank. A couple of uniformed subordinates 

strolled along the quay whistling in unison a 

sentimental tune. Muller neither heard nor 

saw them. He had become aware of the 

weight of the box, and at the same time fully 

aware of the two men closing in on him. 

He could not hear soft love tunes spilled idly 

into the night, when hearty brain and fearing 

body were all urging him to contrary actions. 

In that inhuman cylindrical bulk the human 

struggle was almost pathetically pa!p*& Al 

neither Weber nor Chant could guess the out- 
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"Ton say that this is wine?" he asked, his 
hovering between the two and fixing on 
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gaze 
neither, 

"Wine*" Chant said. 

MuJier no longer looked above their heads, 
but at their feet. His reply was mumbled. 
"All right You have paid the duty. You 
may go on," He strode past them with an un- 
certain speed to the cabin. 

From where Weber and Chant stood, doubt- 
ful whether this was the end or only the begin- 
ning, they heard a patter of voices^ and then the 
two officers appeared from the door and crossed 
the plank gangway to the quay. Muller did not 
look back. The passport officer turned and 
waved and called something in a voice well 
muffled by wine about " the Tottenham Court 
Head," Both men disappeared into the wooden 
sheds. 

"Will he give the alarm?" Chant said 
" I do not think so," Weber replied, « He 
aJways wants to be on the winning side, and now 
be does not know which that is. He mil let us 

Tr' ^ nJ ^ ecd nve *BiAUtCS later the lights 
« Cochcm were behind. 










CHAPTER ix 

Between two and three in *&**»* ■ 

reached Palhe,. There w2 n „ m "? *» 

t j . , e wa * no moon, and tbev 

had not passed the lights of a village for sr Z 
J-J ^ the darkness they slept' £ turnip 
Weber, then Chant, then Weber again Weber 
deeply, with even breathing, Chant brokenly in 
a series of half-conscious dozes. He had no 
such sense of fate as the calm German. Destiny 
was to him something which could be altered by 
his own actions, something which if he thought 
hard and continuously could be foreseen and 
forestalled. And there was much in their situa- 
tion, he thought, which needed to be foreseen. 
It angered him to see Weber sleep so quietly, 
and to know that when his own turn came, hi? 
mind would be too full of questions to grasp 
more than the merest shreds of unconsciousness. 
Could it even be called unconsciousness wnri 
haunted by one face? It was as though the 
obscene fingers of Mr. Crane had u Jed for 
Chant his own need. Only when 
he escap -m it by other i 
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fears. What were they to do if Muller had 
telegraphed a warning to the police at Trier* 
if Kapper had failed him and no one waited for 
them at Pallien? 

Then round a bend a light sprang out of the 
dark, and he descended to the cabin and shook 
Weber by the shoulder. The tug had shut off 
half its engine power, and its presence in the 
night way revealed less by sound than a slight 
throbbing movement of the air. *■* Wake up," 
Chant said, " Pallien." They went up into the 
^heel-house and tried to distinguish move- 
ments on the bank. Nothing visible or audible 
disclosed the presence of any but themselves, as 
they drew gently in, riding towards the sandy 
shallows like a line of ripples. « I told Kapper 
to be here at one and wait till four," Chant 
whispered, and then unable to keep his fears 
any longer to himself, " Suppose Kurtz tele- 
grapbed. They may have been arrested." 
w*er shrugged his shoulders. What use were 
arguments, fears or doubts? the movement 
jessed. What would be would be. « There 
more chance for us to escape at Cochem," 
spok CQmmerited > still io a whisper, and as he 
*» a aI] £]Tt movement of the barge made 
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them stumble. Then even tlJT °Z 
gone ±rom the air. « ttr- n " thr <>b«>mg , 
said « Now all We ^ J^**- « 

W told the tug t0 tow us , *|* I 
. Chant, with nervous **£££*£" 

"IW'hesa.d. "No smoking. J" "T 
men have noses like dogs. We are onljl £ 
yards from the New Bridge. Look." fi 
pointed ahead, and Chant saw a small red light 
move rapidly across the river at a level a link 
above their heads and disappear. "A police 
"" Weber said. " We will see it a. .2 
an hour." 

" Can you trust the men on the tug not to 

•ike a match?" 

w I have told them. Can one trust anyone? 
Where, for i: xe, is Kapper;'' 

I" Can we have beached at the wr 
" No." Weber pointed at th 
• ,ve them on ar. *&** ^ 







- 



Chouse." He leant his chin "Pf"*^ 
^gazedatit.as^Ht^^^ 

light gave mm, c *» hiJj , £ 

peace, sanctuai a *•* 

facrior. 
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« She is U good woman. There is someone we 
can trust" He gazed fixedly through what 
seemed to both of them a vast space of 
dangerous dark in which they listened vainly 
for any sound of their friends. « She will have 
hot drinks ready/ 7 Weber said, "and a good 
fire. I have never known a man or a woman 
who could build as good a fire, J> 

u Listen," Chant said His eyes, growing 
used to the limitations of the dark, were now 
able to pick out a few black shapes of cottages 
above a blacker ridge. "I thought I heard 
someone stumble." 

" We should hear several, not one," Weber 
whispered. Chant heard him pull something 
from his pocket, and the click of a safety catch 
pushed back. Suddenly out of the night came 
a r oar, a scurry of sparks, and the dark ridge 
"tone out distinctly for a moment beneath a 
criairt of lights, leaving the eyes from that brief 
jUumination blinder than before. But Chant 

a d seen more than the express. He had seen 
a dozen men pressing themselves back out 
* J fiht against the embankment. 




'til 



! \gtit f n Chant srnd. " They arc 



m 
Si 
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A footstep sounded again, metallic 
shingle, then soft, like muffled oars, vpo ^T 
sand. A cautious voice came up to them askin 
who they were. ' n £ 

"Is that you, Kapper?" Chant whi spere d 
and after a slight splashing in the water, the 
Jew scrambled on board, 

" We could not get to you before," he said 
a hurried whisper. "The police have been 
active. Did you see their car?" And then, hi 
voice breaking a little above a whisper, C( It 1 
all to do with that cursed policeman we shot. 
We should have waited till things quieted 
down," 

" Too late now," Weber said " Are your 
men here? We must unload at once," 

" Listen." The Tew bent his head closer 
towards them. In the dark features were in- 
distinguishable. Even voices were faint enough 
to lose half of their familiar accents, "We 
want a man posted on the upper road, Other- 
wise we will have the police on us before we 
know," 

* I will do that," Chant said « I should be 
no use. as a carrier." 

11 I will stow you where to stand," the J«* 



o 
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m \ red, « Then 1 will be | W c l, r ^ 

before they reached the reassuring ncc of the 
sand, was startling In the still, apparently 
deserted night. Chant could no longer sec 
C figures crouching under the embankment, 
though as they reached the ridge and passed 
through the low tunnel beneath the railway, he 
thought: that he could hear the rapid breathing 
of several men. 

At Pallien two roads ran parallel, north and 

south, at a different level. One road, which 

crossed the village, close beside the railway 

embankment, passed beneath the last butt: 

of the New Bridge joining Pallien and Trier. 

The bridge emerged into the second road, which 

^a in a similar direction, fifty yards higher up 

toe steep hill above the river. On the lower 

road a man, Kappcr said, had already been 
posted, 

Kapper led Chant to a point on the upr 
^ midway between the first h 
^ • New Br 1 U v. weltered from 

.,. " '" * r ' i ? i of head lampt b) a tree irhich 

the red 
Wl nccil an hide the at 






I -10 t k z 

Karrer said 



G F 




* «ay here aU that 






trills 

"Ton 

time," 

"You wrrvt take an hour/ 1 Cfcrnt 
"We've brought less than half *f ^ J** 

« Less than half- & € Jew :cp,^ d , with a 
complete incredulity. * What u<e— ~» h~ 
upbraidings were Interrupted by the low birr 
a car, Eoth men stepped bmk into the shelter 
of the brandies and watched with apprehension 
the red spark of a tifc&m light grow m a 
devastating Same, which lit the puddles in the 
road like smouldering oil. The car turned away 
from them and disappeared across the bridge 
into Trier. 

i€ That's the police car again," Kapper said, 
a Twice in a quarter of an hour. Why should 
they have halved the beats to-nigh r of all 
nights r I can't wait here. God knows what 
these fools on the bank may do. They are quite 
capable of lighting cigarettes," He would ban 
gone if Chant had not caught his arm, " What 
am I to do?" he asked in an angry whisper. "I 
can't hold up a police car," 

« You must," Kapper said. " Haw you 

revolver?" 
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ve five hundred in the barge," Chant 
„ ?d nervously, silence and night and loneli- 

Iness and danger closing round his spirit. 
"Here, rake mine," Kapper said. "If a 
police car comes, shoot and then climb the hill 
There are pine woods at the top. If the police 
follow you v we may have time to stow the arms 
away and hide. If they don't, you at least will 
be safe." 

The next moment Chant was alone, and with 
the cautious footsteps of the Jew diminishing 
and growing at last indistinguishable, silence 
came back and gathered round him like a com- 
pany of spirits, each a separate and individual 
I menace. For silence was sound 3 sound of his 
owti heart beating, of the unpurposed fall of 
a pebble of earth from the hillside, of the soft 
lapping of a bat's wings, of two leaves scraping 
together in the wind, before they fell with a 
mouse-like rustle to the feet. The mind leapt, 
the heart jumped, from sound to sound, 
n ^i Chant was ready to curse the incessant 

I^ise of silence and long for the roar of traffic, 
tn ^ e ears could rest and not work con- 

h distinguishing each separate move- 
ment of the air. 



* 
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Surely, he soon began to think, an hour mim 
fawre passed, and they have forgotten me or 
Kipper, through malice, has left me stranded 
here. Then the police car returned across the 
iridge, and he realised that less than a quarter 
of his watch had passed. Wkat shall 1 do, be 
wondered, if at the bridge end it turns to the 
right to Pallien? It seemed a wild, hopeless, 
ither useless act to shoot and run. But he was 
Lved from, a decision^ when the car turned 
again to the left and hummed away in the 
direction of the Roman Bridge. 

The moment of suspense had wearied him, 
and he sat back against the hillside, but he was 
not tempted to sleep, Perh aps he was too tired 
for that. Twice the police car passed, forcing 
him to his feet, with revolver cocked, and twice 
he was able to sink back again into the hard!} 
less restless vigil of listening to ««D I «J* 
From the direction of the ban and el* r 

growing sense of lonelm,^ he ^ 

of the river to the hope of ™^ t|ic & 

light, or only a f-P-^^ld * «** 
where the tug lay, but he 
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Even the lamp in Weber's home was now 
turned from him, and he would have been un- 
aware if It had been extinguished. Somewhere 
below him, on the lower road, he supposed that 
another man was watching, like himself. He 
longed to be in communication with him, if by 
no more than the shared sound of breathing. 
Perhaps he was gone; Perhaps they were all 
gone. Men, arms, tug, barge, all in safety, and 
he stranded till the daylight. Kapper had left 
him in haste w r ith no proper instructions. He 
had said that they would take an hour to hide 
the arms in Weber's house. Perhaps that hour 
had passed and he was free to go. Perhaps 
Kapper imagined that he had gone. Then 
Chant remembered that the police car passed 
every quarter of an hour and he had heard it 
-hree times only. Once more. Surely it was 
almost due. 

Had the longing affected his ears, he 
Wondered, leaning forward, or was it really a 
Car ™ at he heard: In another moment he knew 

at " e ^ r as not mistaken, but this time it was 
tlT w * asUre ^ humming, but the high tearing 
n / °* z car leaping through the night, with 
n ° re * erv e of speed. Far down the road, 
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beyond the bridge end, „ light came into vie„ 
It grew with the speed of a f a U ing star W ' 
rapidly that it left a trail of light continual 
behind it. They'll smash themselves when 
rhey swerve at the bridge, Chant thought, and 
then a second later it occurred to him: This 
time they are not going to turn. They are 
coming to Pal lien. Such speed could mean 
only one thing. A warning had reached the 
police from Cochem. What shall I do? What 
shall I do? He fingered the revolver with a 
feeling of complete hopelessness. Never in his 

ilife had he had occasion to use one. 1 cannot 
even shoot straight. Over now the dreams of 
a romantic revolution, of winning Anne-Marie 
Demassener in the old way, without cunning, 
intrigue, all the new world's lies and clear self- 
knowledge of lust. The bridge-head swept 
I into light and back into darkness and the car 
came on. Chant Sung the revolver across the 
road and heard it falling down the opp°«« 
slope. I won't live. I don't want *> llVe ' 
them shoot. The road was bright as a ht ^< 
and the trees stood up like cardboard pn* ^ 
Into that pool of transitory hg^ [he 

breached the darkness for less long 



.i and hope of a perfect beauty had broken 

I arms held out to clasp d @ a : h and have do r 
It was as though someone had waved a bright 
Iamf race and then Sung it in an awkward 

heavy, swerving flight into the bushes at the side 
trf the mad, but the mere : Q f a lamp 

could not account for the grinding of brakes and 
the z^sh of broken glass. Chant raised his eyes 
with the sense that even the mercy of death had 
been withdrawn from him. The car, avoiding 
ban by a few izzt, had swerved across the roac 

* Witfd have fallen, fifty feet on to the lev 
road if it had not struck a tree. The light hL_ 
left him and he stood in the dark waiting for 
tfee police officer to appear. One head-lamp had 
gone out, the other sent a thin ray into the 
&&3m from between twigs which turned a pale 

»7e11qw b its light. 
Only after a perceptible moment did the 
_ ought of escape come to Chant. Even then 
tj not nin, but turning his back on the car, 
J?** 1 to walk down the road towards Pa Mien. 
amc U P on him from behind — it was 
like ^ pUrsuer — and fell across his shoulders 
a heavy anc j pe^jj^j- Dur d e n, His 
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faltered. " Have I been 




action- 

"sponsible for 



death?" wondered, with a sense o£ _ 
organiser of revolution. But the 1 u' ** 
difference, he protested to his own sJ 2 * 
and self critic, between death in gtei??* 
slow, unintended driblets of decease 

He stopped and turned. I ^ g0 ^ 
his return was as mdecisive as his retreat He 
did not know what he would find. The man 
may be bleeding to death. He may be terribly 
injured. What could he, Oliver Chant, do in 
such a case? He, who could never even wring 
the neck of a dying rabbit? The car lay in an 
ominous silence that was the shadow' of its 
shadow. No one sat on the back seats, and 
from where he stood Chant could not see the 
driver. Balanced on the edge of the road he 
pulled open the door and half expected a body 
to fall to the ground. But certainly he did not 
expect to see Anne-Marie Demassener upright 
in the driver's seat, her hands still on the "heel. 
She did not turn her face to look at him nor 
much as move her eyes, and he caught his hrea 
in the fear that she was dead. J)t 

"Anne-Marie," he whispered i« y 

more lonely than it had been during his 
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watch, " Annc-Marie." He addressed her as 
oae nmy address the \1cr& — without formality. 

H Why did the damned car not go over the 

-;_ :?1 someone asked in a kind of shrivelled 

grief. Chant had been so prepared for death 

tb^t he gin. need over his shoulder to see what 

: ::.mger had spoken 

"Answer me that if you can," commander 
Anne-Marie Demassener. 

Chant's eyes came back to her, and he began 
2 speechless thanks to any divinity who might 
have chosen to bend an ear to that cold, com- 
fortless and solitary spot. 

"Are you dumb as well as blindr" she said 
without anger,, turning on him a white face. 
But her face 3 as he told himself, was always 
whiter than any other woman's, a white mask 
which she wore with pride and scorn in the 
world's eye. And did she take it off for 
Demassener? 

''Are you hurt?" he asked, 
1 have not even cut my finger," she said, 
r th ast °nishmcnt at the treatment which she 
ad received, but not with any form of thank- 



[ ™ "But I was nearly killed." 

y fault," Chant said, conscious of th 
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inadequacy of :ln y apology 

" No, not y 0Llr r llu i v , sli[ . . 
car th» damned or. I ask , ***, 

SO fe towards a solution and then ta £5* 
against a tree. A„ insignificant trc „ she c ** 
as though a tree which foiled her purpo se gjj 
have been at least an oak. 

a I don't underhand." 

" No, 1 suppose ycai don't. You arc very 
young." Behind her head Chant saw the 15 £ hr 
of a distant car. It hxmg for a moment below 
her ear like a ruby. He put his hand through 
the door and turned the headlight out The act 
was a sacrifice to his cause, for now he could not 
see her face. 

u Why did you do that?" she asked in the 

ark, 

" It's no use wasting your battery. It WJ* 
take you back to Trier if the car will move 

« Listen. There's another can » «J 
one of the police patrols We might 
help*" ..^ NeW Br 

« It will be wnuag 2«-*S2*- f " * 

Chant said, listening with W« 












Chant was uncertain whether he imagined a hint 
f mockery. He heard her fingers feeling for 
the* switch. There was a click as she tried the 
smashed lamp. Then her fingers crept along 
the board. The noise of the police car was loud 
and clear in their ears. 

u Take away your hand," she said sharply. 
When he disobeyed she did not struggle to dis- 
entangle herself, but leant back in the seat. The 
hum of the engine grew less and less distinct as 
the car disappeared across the bridge into Trier. 
When the sound was no longer audible Chant 
loosened his grasp, 

t" What are you doing here?" she said. 
"What are your" he asked* 
" I am the wife of the Dictator," she said, 
th an unconvincing pride, which was very 
transitory. " I wish you had some brandy " she 
said "This is the second time you've seen me 
in a smashed car." She laughed. " You had 
brandy hst time." 

" I am sorry," Chant said, looking round him 

L m bewilderment. Weber's home was some- 
where in the dark, but he could not take her 
f ere < The remembrance of the work, which 
m ^t now be drawing to an end, disturbed him. 
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He did not wish Ajme-Marie Demassener 
seen by Kapper. The man's nerves wcr° 
lined, he knew. He might da anything, and 
nothing which he might do could be foreseen o r 
guarded against. Behind the lacquer surface of 
his eyes a host of images could play their 
individual and dangerous games tirispted upon, 
"Isn't there a gasthaus>" he said, "some- 
where up the hill I We could knock them up. 3J 
He stared into the dark, hoping in vain to see 
her face. He wondered whether he ought not 
to suggest a return to Trier. What had brought 
her out driving furiously in the early morning? 
" Were you on your way somewhere?' he 



" Nowhere," said a dry voice at his elbow. 
Something in the inflection woke an echo of that 
" Nowhere n in his brain and sent the word reel- 
ing from wall to wall of his skull, a final and 
mournful negation of any purpose. ^ 

He leant forward in the darkness trying ™ 
her face. " You haven't asked me again, 
said, "what I am doing here? f ^ 

« Vm not a spy," she said He. -frW^ ^ 
the switch unhindered, ana aga ^ 

headlamp cracked the dark and cast 
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its bent and partly shattered reflection enough 
light for them to see each other by, She bent 
forward and gazed at the wheels as they had 
mounted rhe bank. " Another couple of feet " 
she said, with curiosity, "and I should have 
been dead" 

« And I," Chant said. He added with a kind 
of fury,. " Do you think that I could have lived 
after killing you?*' 

She smiled at him without mirth. " Of 
course you would have lived. None of us have 

an integrity like that. Oh," she cried, with the 
merest echo of a controlled hysteria, " what's 
the use of talking, talking, talking in the cold? 
Look out for yourself. I'm going to start the 
car." But the car would not start. It defeated 
both their efforts, and left them as before talking 
in the cold. 

"There's nothing to do but walk," Chant 
*J "IPs not much more than a mile." 

I J vc never walked so far," said Anne-Marie 
^massener, « not since I married. Unless 






PCrhaps m m y n>om.» Green eyes fretted with 

i a white face disturbed Oliver 
bad sleeper," she said, and by 



gazing from a white face disturbed Oliver 
^^«nt '■' O™ i j i 
th at to k sleeper," she said, and by 

u «i on the f t j„g C of her mystery seemed 
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to admit him to an intimacy which was a ]i tt i 
connected, however hard he strove to shut * 
the vision, with yellow fingers making fcJl 
in the air. She put her feet to the ground and 
staggered at the contact with earth. Leaning 
against the bonnet o£ the cur she said: t( I 
suppose I was a little frightened." 

Chant's lips were dry ? and he pretended to 
himself that it was the cold air; li You can't 
walk straight back to Trier after that shock " he 
said. " It's only two hundred yards up the hill 
to the gasthaus. I will knock them up and make 
them give you something to drink. Some hot 
brandy." The words came clumsily and with 

difficulty, 

Anne-Marie Demassener said, with a calm 
assurance which he envied: * Do you mind if 1 
take your arm? The road is rough." Chant 
switched off the headlamp, and they were agaui 
in darkness. He felt her hand on his . *. ■ 
" Someone is coming up the road from W • 

she said. . ... jx ^ L 

All her sensibilities, Chant to M h«nj , , r 

finer than his. He had heard ." ul ti- 
needed her finer ears to df n f® f ^ r „ :l d- 
fall of rubber shoes on the dust 
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Even her hand showed a trembling sensitive- 
ness to the touch. He had not the pride to 
connect the tremulous fingers with himself. 
They would have shown, he was certain, the 
same exquisite awareness to silk y to a stone, to a 
feather gathered from the grass. 

" Stay here, 11 he said. He was anxious tha 
she should not see Kapper, more for her own 
sake than for the Jew's. Moving a little way 
down the road he called softly: u Is that you?" 
He had heard nothing of the Jew's approach, 
and was startled at the striking of a match a few 
feet in front of him. The flame spurted in the 
cold as though touched by a wet finger and went 
out. "What are you doing?" Kapper whis- 
pered. " Who have you got there?" He for- 
got his questions as soon as they had been 
I uttered, and added with as much triumph as 
could be contained in a hushed voice: "The 
arms are safe. Directly the nest police car has 
passed we will have the barge away." 

" Thank Weber for me," Chant said. " He 
Has done splendidly." 

"But you are coming to his house?" Kapper 
^ked. Suspicion returned, and avoiding Chant 
he ran up the road. The ermine collar of 
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Annc-Maric Demassener's fur coat gliinme^d 
through the dark, and Kapper came abruptly i", 
a standstill. " I am sorry," he said, with am 
exaggerated humility, " I did not know that yon 
were entertaining a woman." 

" Aren't you curious " — Anne-Marie Demas- 
sencr spoke like a spirit without body through 
the dark — "as to what woman he is entertain- 
ing? What she is like? Shall I show a light? 3> 

" No need," the Jew said, but no haste in hk 
speech revealed his fear of being identified. i{ I 
suppose you have arms, legs, breasts, thighs I 
could describe you without a light*" 

" Unless you go," Chant began to threaten, 
when the voice of Anne-Marie Demassener 
interrupted him. " Be quiet, I want to lfift* 
to your friend. I think I have heard his voice 
before. I like the voice." She added thought^ 
fully: » I like, a man who is proud and unhappy- 
Dark, musical, liking women. I think I «8W 
describe you without a light. But ^**Jj 
curious about mv name? Shall I sh pW * W*\ 

* No," Kapper said. « I'm not interested 






your name. I seem to know your v 



bice, but* 



1 1 fi 1 net. 
I know the voice of every trollop in 



i 



in't need to know their names. 
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"But I should Jikc to know your name, to 
remember where it was we met before " 

« I am a man and you are a woman," Kapper 
said, with a somhreness which might only hive 
been the effect of a long night of strain. " We 
all meet m the same place sooner or later." 

« One would think that you were a poet/ 3 she 
said with amazement. And with contempt at 
the valueless repetitions of poets; and the way 
their minds run on weJi-wom paths y she said 
" I suppose you mean in the grave/' 

" No, no," Kapper said. " I mean between 
the sheets/* 

The words flung out at the nameless woman 
with contempt and triviality were the last he 
spoke. They could not see him go, but they 
heard his departing stride in the dark. » And 
to think/' Anne-Marie Demassener laughed, 
that he believes I do not know him," 

"Perhaps that's lucky for you/* Chant said. 

tte could not be dangerous to me /' she 

affirmed. 



I T /' But l like y°^ Kapper. His 

me a r eSS I " tereste me - * beIieve !t even W&& 

e a ]ttl e> » s he added, with wonder. 

occa ■ m ° Ved to & ether U P the hill i ™ d 
L tonally when one stumbled on a stone, thcii 
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knees touched, unintentionally anH 
something c£ the transciencv and £Lj* * th 
a deliberate caress. Iurt »ene S5 f 




it 



You will laogh at me," Cham said 



man." uiat 

" Herr Kapper? But I tell you h e !ntereaftd 
me. I am not posing » She added, with some- 
thing approaching humility: " I suppose we have 
different standards." The spoken suggestion of 
a difference, although in all his thoughts he was 
aware of its immensity, angered Chant. His 
arm withdrew a little under her touch and he 
remained silent. " I suppose," she said — and if 
he had not resented her indifference to insult 
and to a staining contact, he would have 
wondered at the trouble which she took to 
approach him— "you are one of those m 
believe that a thing must be right or wrong. 
Her words were not, as she spoke them, a* 
accusation of crudity: they were only theamP 
admission of that difference between them, . 
they angered him still mor& ^ 

« Oh, I fciow, M he wd, "»»£* cr finger* 
the steepness of the hil:^^-;,,;^-. 

.stiffen in his support, that s 



r~ _ _.. ._: 



- 3 ^caa. I"::: ofc 

- J - lute; 

w% more 
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-^ * -■-■- I 5t tried For. 

: amid make you happy," ae » , 
TV - •■-■ -- : -:ri3, nnahle in t ; urfc- 

-.1" "--.,. » 

. 'I-.-* - - *"* f? ;; = ■«» » another's face, 

a lilTburT ■ "^ * ^ """"-wed and 

w* *.i» " " - Ir ***** ha d any r«salt h 

-" -3 make fe cr „ v _;., " reSiUt Jt 

Igat?" «™ the tight. Can you see any 

t* * *« ^nk ^5 tr> ' t0 ***** a 
S? ^red Tv £ ^ mmCr ' WMcfa ra ™ have 

^ ■"**»«, * he i,? , arC ttteS in front," 

>> >ard* away, but ton 
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Minutes passed before, out of breath th ev r , 
on the stone doorstep and heard a sm.U ^W 
bell announcing their presence with what seem < 
to them an unnecessary disturbance of the quiet 
Anne-Marie Demassener laughed excitedlV 
« What they will think," she ejaculated, eyeW 
Oliver Chant with amusement 

" Of course,, I will explain to them," he said. 
" Your car has broken down. We want a hot 
drink and a car back to the palace." 

"Need you mention the palace:" she asked 
wearily. « At three o'clock in the morning one 
is a little tired of unpopularity. Let them think 
what they will. It doesn't matter to us "" 

He had no time to answer. There was a 
shuffle of slippered feet ? the rattle of a key, and 
the door opened. A tousled female head of 
an indeterminate age gazed at them with a 
suspicion which melted inexplicably into 
amiability. An " Ah » full of meaning was 
breathed at them, as a cloud of vapour through 
the cold air. Chant explained, in inadequate 



smashed 



German, some of the circumstances 
car, the cold and shock, the necessity o 

t- ■ t*l »hn1« of a female fig" 
ing to Tner. The whol ■ « 

now appeared trustingly from 
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1 in a ntirhrrimt , 

;-;-* two enormous 
i. s of the hour, 

* I thwB days that one miaded being 

a* n to stay 

■ »ritwas er curt", : Trier 

■-- if they herewith - 

' " " l h«*e i a • bed," she a < 

solicitude, 

* ■ ^>" C ltd impatient 1 , M es « 

b her > express, .. men 

young men, tic, s, Thr 

nfcs she raised 

im: ed 

r - s are hot pipes in the pr 

roc s • * ■-. .; : ; U will the 

coli w Sh< - - ". door a 
sax . to 

! bare room like a dance halU w 
vjous windows :: the side facing the 

each i wal lnne-M.i 
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disguise of a bed. Over :: hmg a pic - :: ?* 
lady in a long white frc _ : 

playing with two cultured blonde children 
velvet suits. The woman explained tk: 
a poor roomj but only a few w^re heated out 
the season. With a glance at Aim 
Dcmassener's wedding ring she prot *Jj 

if the p&dige Frau was dissatisried, she wouW 
have a fire lit in a larger room. ^ 

"All we want is a hot drink," ^ "Jj j 

impatience »«<«** 
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staying for the rest of the night." The woman, 
however, lingered. Her visitors were newly 
married? she inquired, instilling into her voice 
a solicitude with which to ward off the danger 
of a rebuff but failing to disguise a certain 
sensual questioning in her expression. 

" Your visitors," said Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener ruthlessly, " are cold and thirsty." 

Of course,, the woman apologised, she was a 
stupid old gossip. Naturally they wished to 
have their drink and to be left alone. Again 
the hand patted the hennaed hair ? while the 
massive breasts under the thin nightgown 
seemed to throb in sympathy with two 
impatient lovers. She closed the door behind 
her softly, and left a conscious silence in the 
room. Anne-Marie Dcmassener and Oliver 
Chant sat opposite each other on the hard chairs, 
their awareness of the couch thrusting itself 
between them like the nagging of a voluble 
acquaintance. Demassener's wife began to beat 
a tune upon the table with long wakeful finger 5. 

I The room was little warmer than the restaurant, 
tot she threw her coat back from her shoulders, 
With every moment that passed the silence 
became more formidable and more impossible to 
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bt&k by anything save a violent action, \\n, c 
thz woman returned with two steaming $&*** 
she seemed to judge the situation witrT^ 
appalling accuracy. The chairs were uncom" 
for table, she said. Would not the ^md^ e p^ 
prefer to sit on the couch? SheVould brirt 
the tabic up to it. Anne-Marie Demassener 
acquiesced In an astonishing silence and let her- 
self fall back with some weariness upon the 
cushions. The woman watched her legs as they 
revealed themselves to the knees with the 

^ solicitude of one who was accustomed to 
encourage the shy passion of the newly married, 
Whtn the woman, had gone, Chant broke the 
silence with a desperate banality. " Is the brandy 
hot enough for you?" he asked. 

Ci Yes ? and yours?" She did not put it to her 
lipKj even to give the answer and the question 
the semblance of naturalness. 

" You must have found it cold motoring?" 
" Yes, You must have found It cold 



: 



walking?" 

"A little. What sort of a place is this m 

the summer?" • 

"I believe foreigners like it." Anne 1_ 
Demassener brought the brandy hal Y t0 




arms? 
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lips, then with an imnatip,^ ™ 

rh,- a-}**: fn rf Li P atle »t movement returned 

he£ Sh " Thc >'^y spilt over 

he edge. ft. rose , aad w £ ■ 

Lhant moved to the m»w j - Y e 

lo mc curtained window and 

stared blankly into the dark blue velvet folds 
I must talk, talk, talk, Chant told himself 
how can I avoid taking her 
The curve of her body outlined by the coat 
brought hack to his mind plump yellow fingers 
gesticulating in the air, Mr, Crane speaking 
with drunken sibilants, "I wouldn't mind 
changing p J aces with Demassener." A shadow 
on the wall, his lips to the stone, and a grief 
which he could not understand. Tint was 
lave, not lust, and which was this, this passion 
to possess and this longing to refrain? Black or 
white or only a dingy mean? Talk, talk,, talk, 
brain and conscience all implored him, 

" I am a foreigner," he said. 

"And I, too," commented Anne-Marie 
Demassener, with turned back and one finger 
touching with speculation the heavy velvet 
folds. The suggestion of a link between thctn 
frightened him and drove him to his feet. 

££ Shall I go," he asked., w and see if I can get 

11 a car?" His voice sounded to himself dry, 
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desperate and unconvincing. 

Anne-Marie Demassener turned hm^- r 
feom the window and spread out her^ZS 
a gesture of vacancy " If you want tu ^ 
she said, With an undisguised contempt 4 
can go." ?■> y° n 

U l && want t0 g°," Chant said. His heart 
beat heavily and he was sick with a desire to cn d 
all sham and concealment. « Haven't I told you 
already," he whispered, with an unexpected 
quietness, " how I love you?" 

" Then love me," she said, with hands still 
outspread in a gesture which had become now 
an abnegation of the rights over her own body. 
He came to her and took her almost tenta- 
tively in his arms, " Do you really love mef" 
re asked incredulously. 
" I want £ou," she said,, and to his desire the 
two expressions were the same. 

Pressing her close to him he yet found time 
for an uneasy ejaculation* a Demassener," he 
said j and was not even aware that he spoke 
aloud. 

" Are you afraid of him?" she asked, moving 

ittle from his embrace, 

u He's my enemy," Chant said, and 
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a grudging passion that had nothing to do 



with scx 7 " I can't help admiring the man." 

She pushed him away and said, with anger; 
** How do you know that h&h a man?" 

"He has courage," Chant said, feeling the 
incongruity of a fate which drove him to praise 
bis enemy and his rival. 

"And haven't women courage? Haven't I 
courage?" She added in a low furious voice: 
"Courage isn't the perquisite of mem There's 
onlv one mark of a man." 

"Do you mean — — " Chant broke off with 
amazement. 

tc If a ceremony can make htm my husband," 
she said to the curtains, gathering the folds into 
a nervously clutching hand, " then I suppose," 
she said, with something of pain, contempt and 
of despair^ " IVe been his wife for the last five 
years," 

"Has he never . . . ?" 
"Never, All that disgusts him." 
"But he loves you. Surely he loves you?" 
He had found the solution, but it was not clear 
to him, Faced with the body which he so 
^red, he could not understand the other's 
spirit 
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" What use is that sort of l ove to 
not old and tired. I was a»**u-„_ . "? c 



another man 



» mistress 



before I was his wife. And vet V VP u 7™* 
ful to him,, faithful to nothing, toft*** 
I can't stand it any longer. You can have 5 
you want me. He doesn't want me " 

Not in that way had Oliver Chant W d fe 
them to meet. He had dreamed of her onenL 
her arms to him, but not as she did now «! 
gesture illustrating her sad resignation to 
hunger. 

When he made no movement towards her she 
said without anger, with a melancholy conscious- 
ness of fate: " Don't you want me?" 

Chant stared at the floor and wondered where 
desire had gone and why it had left him, "I 
love you," he said, with perplexity and without 
passion. 

She seemed suddenly to remember, out of 
that dark forest of explanation in which they 
evaded each other, that she was Anne-Mane 
Demassener, the wife of the Dictator of Trier, 
and that she was too beautiful for pity or *<>r 



, 









Her hands fell from the curtm* 



a 



You may fetch a car tor me," she 



may 
wa 



So she was i for eyer, 



he thought, rtf 



invitation to passion which had become iosi 
of excuses, a i&yster) solved in a mean 

modern way. That was the end of whal had 
begun in the dark, mouth to mouth. I L put 
hk hand to his head, " 1 love you." What 

s the use of the statement when she was going 
from him for ever? Flake by flake the mag- 
nolia shed its petals between them, and she was 
-receding behind the drill, which thickened and 
increased blown by a hollow wind. " No y no," 
he said, « no. I won't let you go." 

He shut bis eyes because in the dark all 
questionings lapsed m silence, all perplexing 
Msions m to touch. Moving towards her blindly 
"J hls self-nmde night, he said: « I'm not 
was cner. I want you." When he spoke 

8uJSf h f\ di V 10t me:ln thera ' The ^ were 
could u S ln insincerit 7 because he 

*ithout°f t0 abandon his ho P cs suddenly, 
Austin. i eWariling ' But when his hand 
^ shriv iiT th her coat ' felt hcr bodv * decdt 







^"^ l l it-H liVI kj UU V « tit 

v m jj* e ^ U P lik e a busk touched by (km* 
ejlu Jt at i on . massener »" he repeated, with 
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J- urn out the light" <*- „m t 
u f 11 te ' brie said. H A l . 

her coat fall to the floor, and vh c „ fc™ £? 

her aga,„, the first frail silver „f d^ 
her body to his cunosity and his desire. 






CHAPTER X 

i.en Chant woke for the second time Anne- 
Mm> Demassener had gone. Sunlight came in 
1 thC ™**>#*** ^ gWs of brandy, 
the untidy cushions of the couch, his clothes in 
a heap upon the floor. With uneasiness h e could 
not but recognise how beauty had left the room 
which remained as squalid as a harlot's lodging 

Socks, braces, buttons, studs, a tie which 
dangled across the back of a chair. 

Chant closed his eyes, and turning to the wall 
tned to pretend that the touch of cushions 
was the touch of the body of Anne-Marie 
JJemassener. His arm was still cramped with 
4e weight of her head, and he clung to that 
Physical reminder of the night. « I have had 
er - She is mine," he thought, without cpnvic- 

w° hd SHC lud g ' VCn herself with P ride and had 
tthdrawn again with pride. It was as though 

n J the sheath of her spirit had been touched a 
Jlt £ by excitement. 

ut when he was free of the room and its 

2 77 



-7 8 Tjir . . 

i^d hair aad *xi / 

***** "1^,-had f^ c " 
had," he toW ^ ;- 

lonely an d incorruptible S^'V" *--t 
Anne-Marie again that 




pare. H 



evt 



---"■=■ So 



■ ■- "- 



much he 



only place they could find with so m «^ 
to lone W I -U make her marry*' ■ 
thought, leaving the gasthaus behind 'hin,^ 
mounting a steep path among the pines. Bodv 
and heart were satisfied, and only something it 
the restless mind wondered how Aaae-Marie 
Demassener could adapt herself to so vacant a 
life as the one which he led in England. But 
after all why should I return? he abjured un- 
easiness. If we are successful to-morrow, why 
should I not stay in Trier? 

Gold light fell between the pines. The air 
was cold, and the Moselle below sparkle U» 
pathway of frost. A cluster of hou» 



PalUen, and Pallien u 



Weber and shpp«« 



war 



med beside the fire and a wife who **^ 



good Catholic an 
wondered which was 



he t 
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would be gone now across the river ;; , I Weber 
would be close to Coblenz and the woman would 
alone in the house with five hundred re- 
volvers,, five machine-guns and much ammuni- 
tion, a strange cellar fo-r a good, comfortable 
woman to manage, 1 lc would have liked 
to make her acquaintance 5 he would have liked, 
indeed, with the night in memory, to acquaint 
himself with any woman who was a faithful 
wife, faithful not with the body only, but with 
a spirit which kept alive after many years a 
certain tenderness,, even perhaps a certain 
passion. He wondered whether Frau Weber, 
that good wife and good Catholic, could re- 
assure him that it was not a futile dream to 
expect a lifetime of Anne-Marie Demassener. 
" How," he cried aloud, as though Frau Weber 
might hear htm down in Pallien, " how can I 
keep her content with me, when all the world is 
not good enough for her?" The sleepy satis- 
faction of his body woke in him a painful grati- 
^de. If on ly J could d something for hen 
Perhaps to free her from Demassener would be 

A light cold touch upon his cheek woke him 
thc fact of snow — snow falling in long lines 



; 
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like rain -- " .e sunlight and between tke 

v -s. It touch— the :: g 
and long me: ig& A rjg moved dov 

up the Moselle j the smoke from *i 

?i had been white a minute before, romed 
grey aga: Efce immaculate fkke$. A< though 
white fingers had been raised across the *:rli 
to hush unnecessary sound, a silence fell 
which even the downfall of snow was at„ 
as a whispering upon the ground and betweca 
the needles. Chant could hear the _xind of 
cart's wheels and the pad of horse's fee: 
the New Bridge many hundred feet below him 
and half a mile away. Peering with difficulty 
through the shifting folds of the intricate screen 
Chant made out a painted caravan and two 
ribboned horses passing over the river to Trwr. 
For a moment he was unaware of their signific- 
ance. Demassener's wife had been temporan 
lost in his companion of the night, A grind 
wheels and a pad of feet Another ^ % ™^ 
into sight on the bridge. He renter 
that this was the eve of the public hu 
eve of Anne-Marie's birthdav. 1h 

putting up the h* in the m 
could fix its position in the 
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below him by the two great bastions of the 
cathedral. Next to the cathedral lay the Lieb- 
frauenkirche, where in a few hours 3 time he 
would see her. He wondered whether it would 
be safe to warn her to remain indoors on her 

I birthday. 
Chant had eaten no breakfast and was be- 
coming conscious of hunger. He would not 
go back to the gasthaus and the solicitous 
manageress. Beauty had gone from there^ and 
it was the uglier for having once incongruously 
contained such rapture. Nor did he yet wish to 

(cross the river to Trier. In Trier he was to see 
Anne- Marie Demassener and persuade her to 
marry him. That beauty must join with the 
other beauty. There must be no breach between y 
and to encounter Joseph Kapper and his ques- 
tions and his sensual certainty would be an ugly 
each. He wanted, yes ? more than food, the 
Si ght of a "good wife and good Catholic," 
* hat would be both a prelude and a prophecy. 
- nt k ^w that his action was rash and might 
ganger others, besides himself, but he went 

and" 1 tD PalIien throu g h the hush of the snow » 
aft cr inquiries knocked at Frau Weber's 




door, 
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It was opened at once, as though in «, L 

T' lerC *** tor fi ve hundred ^ , K 
there was no need for any camiu " Uy hld ^n, 

ment. Chant found himself f,Z , , COtlC<:a! - 

C^oL'c«a s tout )m i d raSt";" §a0d 
calm, inquiring ey es . g W ° man W8 

" Are you Frau Weber?" he ss&#rf ^a 
astonishment; having expected at' ^ 
at the best a| indication of a night without ,l'J 
les, she said, and waited with the door 
Wide, showing at the other end of a short passage 
a stone-paved kitchen and a dresser loaded with 
blue and white china. The sun splashed the 
floor behind her. 

r"My name is Chant. Your husband " 
"Will you come in?" she asked, with no 
surprise, and led him into the kitchen. "It's a 
cold day," she said. " I have some soup on the 
stove now. You will have a plate?" 

" It is good of you," Chant said. 

« You are mv husband's friend. We «P«J* 
you last night." She spoke as though be had 
missed a dinner or a dance Vf X 
her calmness occurred to him. ^ r ^ t l 

have told her what i. J**^ 

the house during i he r.:,:"t. ' • 



O K 












off well ; * h, ed ambiguously, 

» Y:w mm are safe in the cellar/ 1 she said 

" R u {yc s ^: ,y he asked, with 

sronishment. * I thought your busband cool 

« He teUs me ei tfiing/' s } u , ^id, pouring 
fup into a plate and carrying it to the tabic 
* And aren't you afraid p** 
Frau We&er glanced at a clock on the mantel- 
:;\ "He should be nearly at Coblenz 
row," she said. " No due can touch him there." 
K But aren't you afraid for \ ourself ?" 
M He would not have left me," Frau Weber 
lid, busying herself about her stove, " if there 
had been any danger. He is a good husband; 1 
She spoke with a certainty which could never 
have been troubled by needs, questionings, 
rs, analysis. 

That, thought Chant, with some bitterness, 
^s a haven to which neither he nor Anne-Marie 
■ emas$e *ier could ever come. They were born 
* * n age of doubt and to a class which wished 
^jow too much. She would never make " a 

lender / nd a g0od Onholic " in that «lmj 
huck^?". Questioning way, nor he a ° 

They would speak to each other in 
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double meanmgs, guard the h ea rt wi t h . 
misunderstand the plai„ est spee , Kh ev *>aia, 
clauses. And at the end^f X;^ 1 «** 

so Jong-they would have no ITV- 8 ^' 
H- ra „ „„ „i,- no ex pcctation buf 

only a half-hearted hope. The cvqjgjg 
supposed was rapture. It was difficult t0 be]i *! 
that Frau Weber had ever possessed that " 

" I suppose you believe that God will' guard 
you," he said suddenly, raising his eyes from his 
plate, as though it had been a crystal in which 
he had seen visions. 

" Of course," Frau Weber said, " and you, 
too, Herr Chant." 

" So that to-morrow all will be well?" 

" Yes. All will be well." 

"But will God not guard Dcmassener?" 

" He is not a good Catholic." She sat down 
at the table and cut herself a piece of bread 

"Have you done nothing wrong, 1 
Weber?" She showed not the least surprise 

at his words. Why should she? &£™**1 
self the same question every night before • 

unexated skep. ^ 



down 
ad 

Frau 



into 



course, 



been forgiven 



7> 



tt 



You are certain of even 



that 



*» 




Outside the snow no longer fell. The film 
over the streets was already muddied by many 
fett r churned up by wheels. What had been a 
visible and tangible silence was now moulded 
and flung hither and thither by children, shrilly 
caUirig, their voices long dripping icicles of 
sound. There was no excuse for lingering here 
in a warm room with certainty, when across the 
river questions had to be asked and answered 
and, one supposed, death prepared. But how 
he longed to stay. Surely from this room, from 
Frau Weber's candid and unmysterious gaze, 
even from the ticking of the clock, he could gain 
some assurance, more steady than a rapture in 
the past, with which to face the future. The 
future was Anne-Marie Demassener, whom he 
w *s to marry. He did not want a mistress, he 
panted a wife. He had no doubts there, what 
« doubted was his ability to make her happy, 
been happy in the night, but tenderness 

»of h as we ^ as passion, and he was afraid 

is own nature. He would be tired at times 
a nd then h tj 

w , ' ne would question even the plainest 

Ihere never would be an hour when he 



*Uj 
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would be satisfied to leave a „, Werv 

And would she have the tendc^g"** 

Weber was saying. "Wontvoul^j au 

little before you go back to frier!" ^ f ° r a 

He did not hear her Hp 
Anne-Marie Demassener in thl^oW^ 
despatnng fashion with which men ma ke £ 
possible vows • IWe y ou,hewa s s,Z I 
swear to you that I will never mion %^ 
you do. I wJJ never ask what you mean lS 
never try to know you more than you want to be 
totown. 1 Jove you as men iave Wed ud 
tie meant that he would never try to bring a 
light into the mystery of who and what she was, 
and he forgot that men have always tried to 
solve the mystery of God,, whether by mathe- 
matics or by prayers, by astronomy or by fastings. 
Frau Weber said again : " Won't you lie down, 
Herr Chant?" 

" No, a bed wouldn't rest me," he said, " I 
shouldn't sleep." 

" You ought not to worry so much," she said. 
" If we are doing what God means us to do, 
everything will be all right." 
« But it He doesn't?" 



She 

as we, 

Chj 
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She laughed at him. « Then k will 1, ■ 
as well if we fail." W,U be J ust 

Chant stood up. « Thank you 
and your encouragement, Frau W cb er» he 
said. I must be off." He Whed a' littlZ 
hysterically as he held out his hand. "How 
funny to think that we may be prevented from 
meeting again by death or imprisonment 

« More likely, Herr Chant, that you will just 
forget me." 

She had spoken with amusement, but with 
some truth, for he had already, when fifty yards 
from her house, for the time being forgotten 
her. He was absorbed by the implications of 
Je just realised fact— that everything which he 
did now was done, perhaps, for the last time. 
Un the New Bridge, in an attempt to rebut that 
uncomfortable idea, he stared down twice into 
«ie Moselle. But this was only to delay the 
act. Stare six times if he would, the last 
*juld still contain possible finality. Through 
^ *e blank hours which lay between him and 
meeting with Anne-Marie Demassener, 
(gjj* whicf > separated from the lover the 
who stared into a shop window, the 
r ° r w ho at his gasthaus packed a bag 



a 8 a 



T it i Nj \ m i: 
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:n " llHt ;- ]lf ''''.l^^^^^n^l!^, 

11] 

mating with Amie-Marie Xtei " ^ ^ 



/ —■- TTHfl []■ 

■" Ewuwebers. it llt ;,, ; m|1 i 1( , l(i „ Ils 



w< =f e soon 



summed bj> in a single fear, the fear tw 



smassener ft at 
rught might be his last W,at did they matter 

aow, bts apprehension that he might be unable 
to make her happy fori lifetime, when he might 
ao1 be allowed i m:ikc her happy for an hour? 
When Chant left the gasthaus the snow on 
the pavements was turning to mud under 
deliberate drops of rain. In the market place 
men were purring up stalls in preparation for 
the next day's fair. Premature bunting hung 
from :i window of the Red House and its dye 
dripped and stained the ground. The skeleton 
of a roundabout, rhe cars stacked under a tar- 
paulin, stood between the fountain and the 
indent cross. A knot of cM*-^-* * % 
hope that the proprietor m*ht g*^ 

wheeze out a mgU ^2%^, through 

Chant gazed at the wooden ir e 

which men and children p,cked;^ di] . 



by remorse 
alrea 



dy condemned. The 



booth t> 



P ACTlOv 



tan . 
fate 



.* booth tor, the- uateddu.. 

.ttheroundab ,ad ail been iai 

tf ' \ tht * **** mit They 

tfould rub meir frameworks together in the 
same bar and be se ; nt0 thc ^ me 

asckss lumber by th. ve bullets. 

pie tig -"> were very dim in the Church of 
Our Lady- Slender pillars disappeared in the 

ws below the root to reappear again 
they drooped to meet a new pillar across the 

e with th, g : -i stem teat by the weight 

of a flower. The white feet and face ot i 
gigantic ha: .. g C urist glimmered through the 
dark from an invisible cross, It had none of the 
effect of a pitying God. It seemed to Chant, a 
tele bowed beneath the weight of a dark- 
ness unbroken save for the flames of a I 
caadles, to represent the God who, like an eagle, 
kars the hearts of men with doubt, terror, 
m Y and what is strangely called divine un- 
"**• Two eld women followed the Stations of 
_ c Lross, pushing their way slowly from pillar 
J^^* against B night which, lik Urk spirit, 
for°Ih ! ° d ^ ay **** attempts at holmes. But 
if th Cm ^^ Chant t!le church W*S empty, yet 
***■ w ^re allowed to dwell for a time on 
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a dim corner, the shadows, turning sham ? 
angular, would transform themselves im 
shape, and in that darkness a wooden ° * 

possessed as much life as th* »»«;** 

r>u _» j ,7 P^ing women 

Chant moved round the church, peering j nto 

the shadows for Anne-Marie Demassener*with 

the caution of a conspirator. Head over his 

shoulder he would start at plaster shapes, as 

though they stood there to listen to his thoughts 

and discover his purpose. We ought not to 

have met in a church, he thought. It is not a 

place for lovers. But where else could they 

have found the darkness in which to hide and 

the silence' in which to be aware of each other's 

whispering? Click y click, click, and a. faint sibi- 

lance. That was the only sound, and it was 

made by the two old women telling their beads. 

Chant paused before a marble group in front of 

which two candles guttered to their end. The 

dead Christ was laid out for burial, the women 

and the apostles bending their faces over the 

fallen head. The smoky last flicker ol tW 

dies shifted the shadows continually. W£ 
e figures seemed in truth to move to the.r. ; 

Even the dead Christ st.rred «: , ^ 
of resurrection. Chant picked » *"•" 
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from an iron bracket an A ft* ■*. ■ 

i j * , r- , d ht lt: > s o that the farr* 

g- owed with Lorht and fh^ i; v 

f u j * ■ j e lmibs wer ^ stilled. He 

knelt and tried to pray heit^ * i i 
. t , ■ T F y » Deatc n at kst by pervad- 

u* holme*. It was impossibJe ^ had P 

beLefs round which to f onn his Words 

remembered no form of nrav-er- ti 

i u:x* j *t , prayer. rhoughts 

alone shifted through his mind, no requests or 
invocations or expressions of gratitude. Faced 
in this place, where God was not a cloudv asp i ra 
toon but a concrete hope or fear, Chant discovered 
how closely his own mind had been tethered to 
abstract words, which had now betrayed him. 
He had bel.eved In freedom. Freedom to- 
morrow was to be a struggle between Kapper 
nd Paul Demassener, with death almost cer- 
ir* f °f mw y and * e end of it all the defeat 

P IZl 7 °i Y Pardy b3d h ? *»"*»** only 
P^tlygood. He had believed in love Love 

each othe f Ugele of *" b ^es to possess 
b <*n enabL / "*"** *° Chant that he had 

" O Goc locVt* b0Undaries of the infinite - 

° rhe %ure b.f u- he , murmur «*> not praying 

himself « t ?" C him ' but stiJ ' conversing with 

Infinity'. c , Wl ' h that I could believe in your 
foueht *c oidt; m :t' r?' round the pilWs 
«°men. The struggle had lasted 
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through all their lives, and thev did 

The> talk of marnage a3 a sacram aeat ^ ; 
want to marry her. I am here f or ^ ^f * 
» something holy in my ' ^er s 

plea fluns: out to a H-n-f JL A j' t :, ^ as a 

of his presence T ght ** resentf "I 

or nib preseme. To-morrow, the id e , n f 1/ 

purpose set his thoughts wandering ^J 
he knelt, tomorrow everything W0 ul d be ov 
for good or evil. He hoped that if the dice f eU 
tor evil it would be the complete shattering f 
death and not the mean compromise of flight 
How can I fly, he implored the figures husy 
with laying out the dead, without her- He 
had obtained only half the arms which he had 
meant to buy. Would the police shoot? Would 
the people rise? Respect for Dcmassener. 
"Nothing can destroy their respect." Chant 
was startled by his own unintended laughter in 
the all but empty church. He knew sometoi 
which would destroy their respect and he coi 
not use it. " There's only one mark of a r 
And even if they knew, he thought, what 
could it hold against Den 
j' e, his love for Tt ^, 

lit saw in that qu on which h< 
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t o himself kneeling m tnc ch urchj the distance 
that he had travelled in a few davs. He had 
come to Trier with the intention of fighting for 
justice. Now he was fighting for a woman. 
In the next breath he told himself that Anne- 
Marie Demassener could not be summed up 
under the name of « woman." To be fighting 
for Anne-Marie Dcmasscner instead of for 



justice was, he protested with heat to a critic 
speaking from within, a better aim. 









"What are you doing? Praying ?» asked a 
voice with incredulity. Chant rose, ashamed of 
g ^arrassment. Even though it was Anne- 
Mane Denmssener who had spoken in tones a 

k e h ra L !fu by the high fur collar with ««* 

* wK? £°1 ' ace ' he said ** Wto*fe* 

^nat ii I had been?" 

^Sufi* ? the dark of the ^urch her 
a ^y. To t ? l0Vely than shri]1 > " don't be 
must be bibl- [ Ught k 0dd " After «U ^ °ne 

S" <W akef 0Uld , b , J Wh ° *»* 

2^ ° f «*t » h m - ultery '' you know - 

I Cd "> curiosit, ' , tT V ° lCe ran g on . as she 

Vct tan , 10t,lt y round the dlnrrk. « T k 

n taken » T) cnurdl > * h «'e not 

lh at, I suppose, will come 
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if I repeat the offence. Do you know/' she co 
tinued, not pausing to allow Chant time to inter- 
rupt> li this is the first time that I have been 
inside this church." She did not trouble to 
lower her voice, which contained,- Chant realized 
no recognition of mystery and no trace of ten- 
derness. Click, click, click. The old women 
were reaching the end of their hard and difficult 
journey to Calvary. Soon they would be at 
the foot of the cross, raising eyes with an under- 
standing of pain, tenderness and mystery to the 
dim sacrifice above. 

Yet the thought seemed to Chant a betrayal 
If Anne-Marie Demassener did not choose to 
belong to that world of shade, neither would be. 
Almost aggressively he raised his voice to com- 
panion hers. " I am glad you are here," he 

said. 

u Here," she echoed with an irony winch con- 

. j c « + L, pr -. j J, the glasses o± 

tamed memories or tnere —^^ & 

brandy, the wide couch and the sedate ; P £- * 
the wall. "Nowthatlamhere,^^ 
« what do you want to say to mc ^ 

important to have brought mc thro * 
streets. Did you see them putting yp*J^ ^ 
the roundabouts, in honour of m> ** ■ 
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row?" She laughed with resentment " I 
had to keep my face hidden in case they should 
see me and have the courage to throw stones/ 5 

" Let me take you away from here," Chant 
said. 

» To-nigh tr Now? Do you know, I believe 
that Pd come. All women have reason to hate 
their birthdays, but not as I do. Are you offer- 
ing to take me away now } this minute, where?" 

" I didn't mean tonight," Chant said. " To- 



morrow." 



" Ohj I shall not want to come tomorrow. 
Never mind," Anne-Marie Demassener smiled 
at him with the nearest approach to tenderness 
he had ever seen her show, " you will always be 
able to say that on one occasion, if you had asked 
her, the wife of the Dictator would have run 
away with you," 

" I'm not joking," Chant said, " I want you 
to marry me. Your marriage with Demassener 
<** be annulled." 

ou roean a ceremony^ — a service — a { 

auinT this man? ' " Shc lau * hed ' not abashed 

a by the shadows or effigies of holiness and 
^ " Again against his will Chant heard :i 
lc W] th ]n him whisper that there 






was room 

u 
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for tenderness and lowered voices « y » 
said, « of course mm what I mean » ^ ' ^ 

" Because, you see," Anne-Marie Demassn 
said slowly, « I will marry yoll ^ as J 

married you last night, but I will not be your 
wife." 

The old women had passed Golgotha and 
had gone, but Chant was not alone in the church 
with Anne-Marie Demassener. He could not 
take her in his arms and by so doing destroy mis- 
understanding* For he was certain that there 
was a misunderstanding, She could not mean 
what she had said. " We ought not to have 
come here," he said. "This isn't the right 

place." 

An old man and a boy were shuffling down the 
aisle carrying long candles, which when lir below 
the hovering God revealed a coffin draped in 
velvet that had before been only a part or tne 

dead . There was on, £* ^ 
some bitterness, ^^o had m ^ ^ hK> 

of a belief. He had ^ ™ hjs son ** 
m that now only the sexton and 

, i j ,/t-T, t-he arranging ot tne , 

troubled •*» * ^ I10 W ornan. 
f death. There wouiaoc 










With him. 

O God, Chant f imp Wed in silence, that is what 
want to do. I want to take her with me into 
death. But there was a difference. His love 
was too uncertain to be called a bd ief . Yet like 
that priest I have no substitute, he thought. The 
other was the happier man. 

« Speak to me," said Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener. "One would think you had been 
robbed. Haven't I just offered myself to 






you 



>» 



" I asked you to marry me, ,J he said, and see- 
ing another negation on her Jips continued with 
desperation, " I know that you don't love De- 
massener> and you love me," 

" You are too straightforward," she said. 
a Things don't work like that They move in 
circles. I wanted you. I didn't love you, I 
couldn't live with you." 

Chant with his eyes upon the floor said " I 
think 1 see. You mean last night wasn't love. 
It was " 

■Lusr," Anne- Marie Demassener supplied 
the word which his lips boggled at. 
J n his heart he longed to be able to share the 






O F 
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coffin with the priest. Ir 1 



ACt ion 



^ ^ow rf^ be. 




the feet of Christ like a^^er fiddl?^"^ 
Slats. But in its barrenness lay the se.dl? ** 
life. In his own heart which lived and 
panded with breath and contracted with pay **" 
despair there seemed no such seed. Th 
and the boy had gone. They were done, * n d 
he could take her in his arms whenever he chose. 
She had said as 



w ^h pain and 



" I don't understand/ 5 Chant said. "You 
said that you were tired of living with him and 
you wanted me. That's true, isn't it?" 

Anne-Marie Demassener, without looking at 
Chant ? with her eyes on the altar and the lamp 
that burned to show the Body of God was there, 
said " Yes, I am tired of living with him 



But 



haw can I tell how tired I would be of Bwg 
without hin, Body, bod,, body. J JgJ 



there must be something else, one gets so 

of that." now "Chant^ 

talking hke *»*« . ^ 



u You are 
with bitterness, 

banner 

he 



as though he saw 



out or 



friendly walk- 



« 



» she saj< 



One Ofl* 

i* when 



one 



11 ■ m i;trle the same* » j, 

In talking a little fi veftrs , 

P ,._-i:™H with a man for n 



vtrii 



has lived with a 



his ideas seem 



less Strang* 



Why, 



m ctim* 



the 
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when I look m a & T a „_ T ,u 1 

u ^ ' « ; g^s, I think even iv far* 

becoming a little like his." 

"No, never that" fh^, -j rT 

a u 1 5 aat said « He moved 

towards her as though h* ; n ^ 1 j ■ 
L . , n , ^tended to take her in 

his arm* but all the darkness of the place came 
111 between. Listen,- he begged her, ■ if you 
lived with me for five years mightn't you come 
to forget him? Last night . * He heard 
the words as an ominous echo of a previous call 
to remember. It met with very much the same 
response. 

"Last night," she said with no attempt to 
soften the brutality of the words, tl was nothing. 
Anyone' would have satisfied me. I don't know 
why I had troubled to be faithful so long," 

" I was not satisfied." 

" Then go," she said with a flare of anger, 
" and find a trollop. Your friend said that he 
knew all the whores in Trier." 

" I mean that I want you always." 

" I prefer," she said, a to stay the wife of the 
Dictator." The pride she still felt for her hu$* 
band angered Chant, p fc 

* Perhaps he will not be that tomorrow, nc 

Anne-Marie Demassencr regarded him Wit 
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contempt. It was the end f what ,, L 
imagined as a scene of love. «p, h:iJ 

you may be rich," she said, "you ^ J*"** 
about with a state. Do you think ifSItft 
been merely rich he would have done ,££ 
has? Spill your money. M you will do i 
ra lsc a Lttle trouble and get a pohceman £ 
dered." For the first time she l 0Wcred her 
voice in the church, but it was not with tender- 
ness or a recognition of sanctity. " If I theagjit 
you were dangerous," she said, « I would have 
reported you to the police days ago. Y ou 
would have been shot. I care just that much 
for your body." 

" Anne-Marie," he said with desperation. He 
had used her name for the first time when he 
thought her dead. Now, the second time, she 
was as good as dead, for she was gone. T"~ 
church was indeed as empty as a lover could 
desire. 

Alone Chant did not try to pray. Before he 
had difficulty in finding words, now it wouM 
have been hard for him to discover a bra»n « 
which to seek for them. He followed her m^ 
the church, but she was out ol aght 
market place men still wandered throug 
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f ^ »„ ™tow' s show. Above him or 

t Ac Roman batons oi the Cathedral lost 
itseit in night. Through ^ ■ . . 

6 i-nrougn the eentunes it had 

* * < he sIender Gothic form of the 

Church ot Our Loved Lady. To the innumer- 
able and shitting multitude who had like Chant 
: J below it in possession of their grief the 
^thedral had offered at least the one* condi- 
tion, jts age. That a man's life was short couj 
not be denied under its shadow. 



CHAPTER XI 






"A bottle of M: selle," Chant demanded, but 
the waiter shook his head. « Not here." « I - 
you I've had none. I'm not drunk " T 
waiter smiled. « I can get what I want r~- - 
door," Chant murmured, and slipped on a ste*> 
outside the door. 

Joseph Kapper watched him scramble to his 
feet. " Herr Chant?" he said with surprise. 
" They wouldn't give me a drink. I'm going 

I next door. 
" Don't you think, Herr Chant," Kapper s: 
" that it would be safer to come home with me 
" I'm not drunk," Chant said, " I only want 
to be." 

" But why," Kapper protested, " on this night 
of all nights? To-morrow, yes. We can drink 

tomorrow." 

"Tomorrow," Chant said thickly. * na 

off. Not a penny of mine. . ." . 

« Come home, Herr Chant. iouaretaJk- 

wildly." 








the name 

« Listen," Chant said, etching the Tew's 
sleeve. "I swear IVe on! v I a _f J 

don't know why I had th^ r * t^ * 
is u i .l \ at - T wanted to kill 

myself, but then I said, < N , I'll get drunk ' 
It s eas.er, you sec, a „ d less final. For Christ's 
sake, Kapper, let's avoid finality " 

" Come home. We can talk better there. 
No, not that turning. Straight on a little way 
yet." } 

"I'm sorry. y es , f course." Chant 
laughed. « That's the way to the palace. Do 
you know Shakespeare, Kapper? He could 
write as bawdy rhymes as ever you could. Why 
do you write bawdy rhymes, Kapper?" 

The small, polished eyes turned to him. " My 
life's been that, Herr Chant. Comic and 
bawdy. One writes out of one's experience. 
But they are not all bawdy rhymes. Sometimes 
one remembers or one hopes." 

"Let's sit upon the ground and tell bawdv 
st °nes of the deaths of kings." 

on tjf 0U SCem VCry hapPy ' Herr Chant - Kcc P 
about » pavement> There are too many cars 

bcrim, " ned happy because I'm not remem- 
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that, Jew. I don't mean tc . -_ fi - - -.. ; " " 

jU write when j, ou are drunk? Wo*^ ,^ 
words, why they — come, That, I ty'^v ^ 
presses it" 

«A little f ..: titer y- L : talk so I^d. 
ou are attracting atrention." 
"Kapper, you are my friend I seem to 
have known you for years. I'm whispering 
because I don't wslrI anyone else to hear. Tdl 
me this. Why should a woman lie with a man 
and then refuse to marry him? I thought it 
was always the other way round." 

" I suppose she prefers someone else, Hen- 
Chant," 

The cold wind pecked at his cheek and {hen 
was gone. Warmth embraced him. Rapper's 
voice said: 

w Mind your head. Look. Here's a chair. 
Sit down." 

But why should she prefer him when he's 
not a mml As good as a eunuch, Kapper, s e 
told 



a 



me so 
Position r" 



" Yes, that must be it Not money, K*PI 
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I have money. 

have none fco-morr©Wi n 

« What's that, Hen- Chant?" The Jew's 
bands were on his shoulders, shaking hir 
« Wake up. What do you mean? Who? 51 

« Demassener, of course/' Chant said> discard- 
ing his secret as easily as he would his life. The 
lacquered eyes approached his, points of light 
gleaming at the pupils. a What do you mean, 
not a man? Who was the woman who lay with 



you 



?" 






" Anne-Marie." It was not an answer to the 
question. It was a sigh of relinquishment 
Wine was fulfilling the task required of it in 

bringing sleep. 
" Was that last night?" the Jew asked. " And 

I told her I knew all the trollops in Trier." 
" Write me a filthy poem, Kapper." 
" Oh, yes, I'll write you a poem," the Jew 

aid. « Such a poem, Herr Chant." But the 

promise was addressed to a sleeping man. 
Wine had done this much. It C«tld not do 

m orc and bring rest. Sleep was shot with 
■age* rather rhan dreams. A fa» g-'nng at 
n from a mirror, a white shuv f 

tur "ed to scraps of paper. Amu Marie 
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massener offering herself to a French sold- 
Mrs. Meadmore oime towards him with fa T T " 
her hands extended. " My young Crocus T 
want to introduce you— 35 A host of fig^ 
bowing towards him politely and turning their 
backs. Paul Demassener, Dictator of Trier 
Captain Kraft, Weber, Anne-Marie in a wine- 
coloured dress, a young policeman who had 
cut his mouth shaving, an old sailor with a dog, 
Kurtz, a from the Palatinate, an exile," He 
ran after them, begging them to stay and talk 
a Jittie longer. " Tell me about yourselves. 
What can I do for your" He offered them 
money, flung marks on the floor at their feet. 
They had all gone, and plop, plop, his coins 
made little ripples in the dark waters o£ 
the river. The largest ripple parted for a 
moment to disclose a policeman's face and a 
black cat floating down stream. Then Peter 
Remnant was helping him into his carriage at 
Trier Station. " My dear, did I ever tell you 
that enchanting story about Michael and 
Loulour " And his voice ran on to the pounding 
of the engine long after he and everything had 
been drowned in the darkness of a tunnel. 
Chant opened his eyes, but his dream con- 
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tinned to this exrent-that the engine went on 
sounchiig. It TOs dnylightj and the roQm w ^ 

full ol people. Stacks of paper reached half 
way up the walls. Of course, he began to 
remember, this was the hazardous day, and 
below in the cellar the printing machine was at 
work. But why? They had printed all the 
proclamations they required several days before. 

" Kapper," he called. 

"What is the matter?" Kapper asked, dis- 
lodging himself from a mass of busy figures. 
" You have slept for a long while, Herr Chant" 

" I don't understand." 

€f Things have passed beyond you, Herr 



That was true, his brain admitted. Every- 
thing had passed beyond him, and again he slept. 
At his second awakening he found Kapper alone. 
The man sat at the table, his head between his 
hands in the attitude of one hopelessly dispirited* 

"Have things failed?" Chant whispered 
without interest In the inertia of his brain it 
seemed to him quite possible that a revolution 

L ha d been quenched while he slept. 
( Faded?" Kapper repeated in a tired voice. 
hey haven't begun. There's nothing to do 
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now but mat. They are fetching 
ross the river now." 

" I should be in the market P W >. r , 
" To ride o,i a roundabout? Tfe ^** 
else to do." ' lneleis noi% 

" Do the men know their posts?" 

Chant. Now it is my turn. Thcv wi 1 1 V 
be used." The Jew's hands shook LXX 
as he watched Chant with speculation It w « 
not despair, Chant realised, from whidi the Jew 
was suffering. He was vibrant with a triumph 
m \vhich he could not yet believe. 

" What have you doner" Chant cried at him 
in a sudden fear and a harking back to the con- 
fusion of the night. 

" Only told Trier that Demassener is im- 
potent and his wife a whore." 

" I've fallen so low, have I?" Chant said with 
a slow hatred of himself. " I told you that? 
You can't use it, though." 

" We have been printing all night," the Jew 

Vou have doP* 



"No one will believe you 
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names, place, time. In an hour 0f tWQ ^ wjn 
be all round 1 ner. Do you think Demassener 
will show hght then? The police won't shoot 
down their fellows 011 behalf of a laughing 
stock-" 

« You must stop it," Chant said. « I'll go 
to the police myself. It can't go on," 

« If you try to leave here, Herr Chant," 
Kapper said with deliberation, " I shall shoot 
you. I will not let you ruin our plans a second 
time. 5 ' When Chant had sunk back into his seat, 
the Jew added: " If it is of any comfort to you, 

Kit cannot be stopped now." 
" It will not work. It will not work," Chant 
repeated to himself aloud. He said suddenly 
to the Jew: "They are human beings. Can't 
you think of them as human beings?" In a 
flash of enlightenment he saw the extent of 

I suffering his drunken talk might have caused 
* Only one person knew his secret/' he said. 
" He will know that she betrayed him." He 
winced with the reflection of pain. To have 
lived with a woman for years, he thought, 



1 



Closing every weakness, every secret of tody 
an d mind with a complete trust, and then find 
y ° u r secrets told to a stranger, that mujt be a 
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worse pain than any physical betrayal «n 
massener loved her - he said. The jew did m 



trouble to raise his face from his hands. Will 
he ever be able to believe in anything again? 
Chant wondered. 

" I didn't come here to torture the man/' he 
said. The Jew answered with a complete lack 
of interest: "Let him suffer. He has made 
others suffer," 

u You are taking everything from him," 
Chant protested. u Why couldn't we take Trier 
and leave him — something?" 

I" It was you who took his wife 3 " the Jew said 
" That wouldn't have mattered. Adultery 
happens every day. But a thing like this — -" 
Chant pleaded in vain to a face which compre- 
hended nothing. "This will shatter even- 









thing. He will never again be able to confide 

in any one at all." ., 

« A man should stand alone," Kapper »d 

" You are young and sentimental. *_ n™ 

doesn't need a confidante like a girl n ^ F**B 

" Chant m 
m 






k B ut I am responsible for tnis, 
He wondered whether there was no 
which he could save Demasscner and 




nam k 



his cause. P er h aps - f , ""° 1 ' 3" 

and warn the Di'ctato f C ° uld reach ^e palace 

the man might escape 2fZ! co T g outbreak > 

lampoon of his gre a L, Bu D g "* ^ 
was certain a „« frJ^Sff^ 
Trier. He would trust r* if: ,- 

rould Chant n P ™„ ? , ■ P ° IlCC ' and h °W 

could Chant persuade h im that they were not 

to be trusted w,thout telling him the truth? 
What are your plans > " he asked. 
" We are arranging a procession," Kapper 
said with importance, " to appear before the 
palace on the occasion of Frau Demassener's 
birthday. While honouring her, we shall at the 
same time present a petition demanding the re- 

Istitution of republican government." 
"And your procession?" Chant asked. 
"A rather gross conceit," the Jew said, with 
pleasure. « It will attract crowds. It should 
amuse. The police will never fire at a laughing 
cr °wd, and we shall not shoot first. Listen, you 
Can " ear them singing even here. It must be the 
S0] Jg I wrote last night." 

. can hear the merry-go-rounds," Chant 
Sai J, " that's all." 

his r LlSten ' Listen Jiard '" Tiie J 6 *' Ie:ivftl £ 
revolver on the table, went to the wir 






F 
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and pressed his face ag^nst the panc 
body quivered like 



a stretched cord 
must be smging ir," he said. « I had 





His th 
They 

through the crowd to start the son* »*" P0Sted 
"What song?" fc " 

« My song. The song of Trier ruled bv 
man who hasn't even the strength to lie with 
his wife. Listen. Didn't you hear something 
then?" s 

" Nothing," said Chant. He was at the table 
now with his hands on the revolver. 

" I've always dreamed of this," Kapper said. 
" Of driving out Demassener with one of my 
own songs. Things like that have been done 
before. There was ' Lillibullero.' I shall never 
be forgotten now. You do hear it? My ears 
are so full of the tune and the words, I've heard 
it sung for the last three hours." 

" There's nothing. Nothing, I tell you," 
Chant cried at him in fury, but Kapper paid iw 
attention to his words. It was evident that the 
sound of his own song, caught by too hopetui 
ears, drowned Chant's denial. "Now where are 
your barricades?" he said. «We«ta * 
shot to-day. I told you, and you wouJc 
believe me. Arms are useless." 
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V^t" Cham said. 



3^3 



>, covering him wi 
btand well away from th 



th 



the revolver, 

door," 

.^TV^ 11 h \^ h ^^ed by knowing 
that he had not th. Jew's whole attention ThJ 
Jew stepped aside without anger, h is head still 
bent towards the imagined sound. « You are 
too late," he said, and the truth in his words was 
driven home by his attitude of strayed attention. 

Chant put the revolver down and ran into the 
street With no clear idea of what he meant to 
do, he ran towards the palace. No one was in 
the streets, no one was in the square* From the 
direction of the market place he heard for the 
first time what the Jew had been hearing for the 
last three hours- — the sound of voices singing. 

That song, he told himself } might be in praise 
o£ Anne-Marie Demassener, in whose honour 
a U the houses in the square were hung with flags 
and bunting j but iC too late n he thought again, 

» w hen he saw three cars, full of police officers, 
leave the palace gates and drive towards the 
market place. Two officers stopped him at the 
entrance. The palace had never been so guarded 
at night as now it was in broad day- He could 
not *<* the Dictator, he was told. " If Y™ wiI1 
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show him my card," he said. If ; t 




offit 



Was the card 






of the French President, m omcer i n f ormed 
him, it could not be taken. a 

« I will pay you anything you ^ Q . 

said, " I have information for him. ,, To th 

obstinately shaken heads, he added: " H e k ■•■ 

Tel I him Oliver Chant -» He said 

The curious, smiling faces told fcr 



of me, 
no more. 



that they, at least, had read Kapper's broad- 
sheets. "The Englishman." "Chant." He 
heard name and description bandied back to yet 
another group of police officers, who regarded 
him with the same curiosity and the same smiles. 
They showed no hostility towards the man who 
had betrayed their leaden Chant saw then the 
onehness of a cuckold. 

"Are you really Herr Chant?" a police 
officer said. " You were sent for earlier, but 
you were not at your lodging. Do you want me 
to send up your name?" 

He longed, Chant could see, to question him, 
to slap him on the back and exchange stones as 
one good liver to another. Already dasopl^ 
was so far relaxed that he could stand * n 
hesitate round the fringes of conversation. 
'Will the Delator see mc?» Chant, 
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said OJ "? , u I £ e k h b e wiJ1 - WtL cW 

talked about Ifee " r me : ?* ^ ™ ch 

the distant figure^ **ft Kraft ' aild to 
Li -'t-L walked towards them 

with military regularity; " Here ■ - Jt 

Chant." y " e > S,r > 1S Herr 

Captain Kraft advanced silently, fingering 
his moustache. A few nights before at the 
palace his regard had been as uninterested as if 
he had been facing a tailor's dummy. Now he 
watched Chant with a certain respect. 

_ " I want to see the Dictator," Chant said, but 
with less conviction. There seemed little hope 
that die Dictator was still unaware of Anne- 
Marie Demassener's betrayal 

"There will be no difficulty about that/' 
Captain Kraft said, His moustache twitched 
nervously, and Chant grew aware that the 
officer had smiled. « Come this way." He Jed 
Chant down the passage in which the old sailor 
had waited for an interview, and knocked softly 

E u Pon a door. 
Chant heard Demassener's reply, and ms 
SUr prised that he could detect no change of tone, 
11 m those few words, to show that the 
1Ctator w as aware that the secrets of his body 
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and mind had been bandied round th 
nf Tr',~r. rouna the s 



of Trier. 




"Herr Chant is here," Captain Kraft -a 



CJ d^pl.ne than a desire to catch another', 
expressxon before it vanished. Demassener sa d 
nothing, though he must have made £ 
motxon of assent, for Captain Kraft beckoned 
Chant to go in. 

As he entered, Chant heard the Dictators 
with a sudden decision: "Captain Kraft 31 

Yes?" Captain Kraft questioned him at the 
door, and added « Sir * as a too evident after- 
thought. 

Nothing. I shall not trouble you, Captain 
Kraft n The voice was dry. It could not be 
anything but courteous. The door closed, and 
at the same moment across a long room the eyes 
of the two men met 

H I had sent for you, Herr Chant," Demas- 
sener began, without rising from hh chair, his 
hands folded on the desk before him. The only 
uncertainty his voice showed was in its utfbu 
to complete the sentence, which ^ a *™J 
wretchedly out into the vmtmg air. fro 
to Chant that Dumssener might still be ignoranr 



_» 



extent 01 ms uetra 
" Yes," he asked j " you wanted to know- 
u Know," Demassener repeated^ rising and 
turning his face towards the window behind him, 
" I want to know more; than you will ever tell 
me." The bitterness and impatience o£ his voice 
were completed by his desolate gaze. There is 
something in despair that seeks always for a 
window through which to watch a world wide 
enough to contain more than a reflection of an 
agonized personality. Chant was silent. He 
had the humanity to recognise pain and the 
torture of inadequate recompense. 

"You are a gentleman/' Demassener said 
slowly. He was too proud to show a ravaged 
face, and his back had been trained by long 
denial of beauty into inexpression. a I suppose 
you would agree to fight." 

Chant said, with embarrassment: " I 
never used either a sword or a pistol" 
" No, you fight with other weapons, 
paper, words and lies," 
* Not lies," Chant said. 
Demassener turned and said with a note of 
Pleading: « Won't you admit that there are lies 
3n *at paper?" He pointed at his desk, 



have 



With 
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U Xons Aat l k *°<' Chant said. He b™ 
to™ himself. «lmmt^ m £Z 

J It these were not lies," Dcm^ ,■ , 
«do you think I should care who printed 
thing? Do you think I should are "^he 
opened Ms hands wits a gesture of abnegation— 
"if you finished and shot mer" 

" Pm unarmed," Chant said. 

" I am sorry. The chance that you nag 
have the courage to shoot prevented my asking 
Captain Kraft to stay," 

" I came/' Chant said, "to ask you to leave 
Trier," 

" Surely the threat should have come before 
the blow? It is my turn now. Tour blow has 
failed." 

u I wanted to spare you what's to come." 

* If you want to spare me," Demassener said, 
« tell me." He paused as though he found it 
hard to measure the extent of all that he wished 
to know. 

"Tell vour" %f .. hgfi 

"How much of thhi, true? My- 

been kind to you, I know, bhe may h-; _ 







indiscreet. You have met in* 



d there arc 



things you have guess 



c d, 1 ftflP n° tm 



i an 10 



d of 
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them. But you have been told nothing. You 

have noticed perhaps some strain. There are 

subjects on which my wife and I do not agree." 

pemasscner walked up and down, up and down, 

the strip of floor between desk and window. 

"Anybody could sec that, and you have guessed 

something of our difference. But this paper 

IJes. Admit that." He wheeled suddenly upon 

Chant and approached him. « You are a young 

man," he said. « You cannot conceive how 

much I Jove my wife. This — this filthy thing *' 

—he lifted the paper from his desk— "this 

belongs to what I hate. I am not ashamed that 

my Jove is not of that kind. You are so bound 

up with the body, you do not know what a pain 

of tenderness there can be." He turned away 

and with hands knotted behind his back said, 

with an unintended questioning: a My wife 

loves me. We have been happy." 

"If I tell you," Chant said slowly, feeling 
his way through obscuring shades of pity, " that 
*ese are lies— -J* 

"I will thank you before shooting/' Demas- 
Se *er answered. 
( You meari you want tQ fight? » 

* is not my fault," Demassener said, 
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ig with " ■ . 



yi^r.z DemasseijePs — :n-_^ 



^ :: -" -J-— a- 



"--- :^no:rr-: | A tnfletrns « r .- - : 
a solution as m . her, Jcs he iz; i 

"zr.^t ire sll Jies," Hr ::_: r-r:-;. _ : 
by die pride _ h remrr.f 
shouldcrs, and tender towards this rv .to 
also, without success, loved Anne-Mzric Demas- 
sener. For the first time he was to : a opa*» 
apparent enmity the man whom he fa 
Trier to fight, yet it was incongruous even 1 
when Paul Demassener laid two pistols on r 
desk, to regard him as an enemy* 

cc I know nothing about fighting/' Chant 
" but isn't it the custom to have sec 

u This is not a duel/' Dem 
is punishment I would not sc 
mm who lied about my wife as i 
Take a pistol. They arc both 
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Chant picked up die weapon which was heavy 
la his hand, " You can take as many paces as 
vou choose/' Deniassener said. He pointed at a 
deck which ponderously ticked, " Ir*s one 
minute to the hour/' he said. Ci At the first 
:::\?ke ? tire," 

Across the length of the room they waited for 
the seconds to tick themselves away. A minute 
denied a Jong time with nothing for either man 
to say. DemassencHs eyes were fixed, but 
Chant's wandered. He had no intention of 
firing. A certain exhilaration touched his spirit, 
which had for many hours suffered from a dull 

in- Drink could not cure him as certainly as 
- -^Id Demassener, to whom his gaze now re- 
turned with gratitude, and admiration for the 
certainty of his purpose. The heavy seconds 
Pjsed towards the final moment, and again 
22 lr i 0Ved his eyes to gather up his last 

xzmvrh U^ n0t> ** We r0 ° m ' thC kind ° £ 
*P<>n \a hC W ° uld have cafed to P er petuate 

it was not } CyCballS ""^ d0SCd Hds " But 
^ of t K SUpposed > worse than the common 

thc doctor? 7 ]n ^~^^ «*fl* arranged, 
i aa % the medicine ^lass and the 
lal ^ some familkir dock. 
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What made his wandering eves t™ 
sight of Ann e -MaHe Demas S en ^^ * 
knotted hands in the doorway of an " ? ** 

words spoken might reasonably have b ee ! 
expected to waken in her some tenderness for 
one man or the other. She showed none. Her 
glance held not so much interest or regret as an 
emigrant from a barren land might feel at a last 
glance towards the territory he leaves behind 
which has contained for him more pain than 
happiness. When she saw that Chant had per- 
ceived her, she said to Dcmassener without 
emotion and with no movement to separate the 
two men: " I do not mean to interfere. Only 
for the sake of truth r you should know that 
there are no lies in that paper," 

The last word coincided with the first alarum 
of the dock, which fell with the chastity of 
music on a room heated with men's emotions. 
Demassener, with pistol still raised as though 
he had heard nothing, said: -Why don't you 
fire? That was the signal." 

Chant, lowering the V*^ff''fJ * 
Marie Demassenen "Why did you tdl nun 

that?" he asked. « It does no good* 
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« Do you think," s he said, » that I would 
have Jet yoo fight with the idea that you were 
hghting over me? Fight if you like. It is for 
yourselves." She added, with the simplicity of 
one speaking an ultimate truth: "I belong to 
neither of you." 

Demassener's voice came between them with 
an unexpected anger. A dying creed seemed to 
have been lent vitality by the sound of a heresy. 
" You are my wife," he said. 

"And I have been loyal to you for five 
years," she said. " I have given now and will 
give agajn when I choose something you have 
never had and never wanted." She seemed, to 
both of them, unanswerable. Yet in spite of 
logic, reason, all the victorious things allied to 
her, Chant felt that there was something lack- 
ing, which he could not name and which might 
pve pleaded in her for Demassener, something 
ov elv, illogical and tender. But both men were 
^verers before her hard flame. 

i0 ^ arc leaving me, I suppose/* Demas- 

Th 
affect i exprcss * on o£ his loyalty to another 

n an gercd her, as it had done at dinner 
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many nights before, « With Trier that knows 
everything,' 5 she said. 

" Do you think that matters?" he sail * If 
you knew how small such things will look in a 
few years. My work stands," 

" Herr Chant must answer that/' she said 
But the difficult answer was taken out of Chant's 
mouth by a more impetuous agency. In many 
forms the answer was flung against the tall 
windows of the room — a song, wordless as it 
reached them, feet clattering on the stfcnes of 
the square, some laughter and many voices. It 
came as a circus had come years before to the 
town where Oliver Chant was being taught un- 
necessary things, until the noise of its approach 
was flung like spray from the wide streets into 
the pedagogic room. Yet the circus, whichhad 
been heralded by a trumpet, was more mar 
than what Chant knew to be ^J*^ 
Dictatorship. Revolution as it firt J ^ 

favoured with a t^***^ » ap p«* 

Paul Demassener did *<*J™ fhc 
the window. Throughout J e ^ th , *t 
roundabouts had come tarn > ^ ^ the 

The sounds conveyed to him 
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la atten n^t" ^ mcant the ^»3 the 
last attempt to save his enemy. 

The door opened and Captain Kraft, with 
twitching moustache, eyed them as thau 6 h h v 
were players busy in raising comedy to gLfc 
heights of m% Chant had done his best to 
save Demassener- the Dictator's friends were 
determined that he should miss nothin- 

" A deputation, sir." & 

P" I can see no one, Captain Kraft." 
Paul Demassener spoke with anger and a 
certain apprehension. Captain Kraft had entered 
without a knock, 

" They have come in a kind of procession, sir. 
The square is full of people. The police really 
do not know how to act." 

Demassener crossed to the window. Captain 
Kraft watched his back with curiosity. Chant 
w 'th apprehension, Neither expected the long 
"rterval during which the Dictator, without 
speech or movement^ watched the square, Annc- 
^arie Demassener, who had turned away as one 
*°t accustomed to interfere in her husband *B 
usinesSy grew aware of tension and moved, too, 
e window. Demassener was the first to 
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c - _ 
ore of the s - - - .- " tTl 

effigy and c ::--_- "•—--. _^ 

saidtoQ::,:-^;,. .I.;- "•- ' .;> ^ 
» show that ^ prcc,,:^. 

lelj trie F o.:ce r2 dear : *** 

EThe aiistercCaptain :- - ; 

« a ^ght angle tow^ : : : i^ 
process,™ already,* he ap 4™; 
Wy, hut there are j Am . 

«Vn ^ ^ Sir ' Lhe "I"" ; 
lell the police to dear the square," the 

JLJiCtator repeated in the same tone, as tfi 
he was unaware that another's voice had filled 
the interval between the command and its 
repetition. 

" The police have done their best." Captain 
Kraft relapsed still further, and ail 
hand to amuse itself with his mou "' 

his eyes caressed the scene and gathered del 
to be recounted later to his broth '[ 

I how the three chief actors, husband, flri 
lover played their pans. "Really, 

at their wits' end, I 'v " * 

dangerous. Everyone is tb WJ 
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i humoured. If t ™;^l 
sir, I should rec e iv e ^ Pr r Ut : et0 ^ ViSCy0U 
« d ^ ^ e deputation." 

A deputation from those people," the 
Dictator said with astonishment V e JJJ 
and glancing once at his wife, he said, with 
reluctance: TeU the officer in command at the 
entrance to fire into the crowd." He added 
slowly, looking past Chant to the feet of Anne- 
Marie Demassener, where he laid his last tribute 
of preferring her honour to the good of the 
town he loved: " The insult to myself is a small 
ont^ but I cannot ht the insult to my wife pass." 
When Captain Kraft did not move with 
alacrity to his command, he repeated more 
briefly; " Tell the police to fire." 

" They will not fire," Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener said, without turning from the window, 
" at a crow r d of laughing people." 

" Frau Demassener is right, sir," Captain 
Kraft said. « They will not fire," 

"They will disobey orders?" Demassener 
a ^ed simply, and when Captain Kraft made the 
Suture of one who wishes to annotate the truth, 
added: Cl I suppose I cannot even trust you to 
Pass on the order." 

Would it not be better, sir, under the 
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aroxjnsta^, to receive the , ^ Q .. : . 
I Will — ;;-.; no 0n „ jv 

to obey orders, let them know what E^ 



" Wh f f does It mean?" A»MaS IW 
sener asKed^th a contempt for vague SJ 
1 he end, Dcmassener said. « The Re- 
public, what elser" For the fir** *;^ ■ 
had learned the truth, he faced his wife without 
reserve or fear. His question fell between them 
less as a question than as a blank admission of 
knowledge, knowledge that, without even posi- 
tion left, he had no hope of lien 

" I suppose," she said slowly, « that this is 
my fault." 

* No/* Demassener said. " You have your 
excuse, and Hcrr Chant has his. These people," 
he nodded at the window, u believe that they 
have theirs. Only I seem left out. Well, I 
have my belief," 

In the square, tht effigies played out their 
parts, undisturbed by the jnirth of tikWSa&is, 
undeviatmg, unobservant the living ch-ir- 

mm Chant and Captain Kraft were as Jm« 
important. ,, j 

» It has made me hate you," she said, an" 
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angered, perhaps, by the consciousness of how 
excuse and belief must compare in any final 
judgment, " now I can only pity you." 

He took the blow painfully. "There is 
nothing pitiful about me," he said, with an 
absolute lack of conviction. "Unless," he 
added, without dubiety, u that I love you." The 
statement called for something with greater 
integrity than taunts, " God alone knows," she 
said, with no real belief in a Divinity less 
puzzled than her self y " whether I loved you 
or not." 

The two assertions had been made and the 
ground was clear,, if not for reconciliation, at 
least for a mutual cutting of the bond that held 
them still with pain together. They had ceased 
to taunt, to accuse and to misunderstand But 
the sound of feet came between them, the sound 
approaching them in echoes down the long 
empty passages of the palace. 

"Captain Kraft," Demassener said, "who is 
that?" 

Captain Kraft, leaning against the door with 
f* m* an approach to negligence as his stiff 
b °dy could attain, said: "That, I suppose, &r, 
ls *e deputation." 

X* 
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"I gave no order," Dema 
.tfaout reproach. He ^ 
marshalling before his mind ti 



of his fall. 



01 

ssencr assert, 
*» engaged m 



--■-■■_ 



Wim else could the police do?" CW 
Kraft Said . " The crowd wi U haveAe ^ 

Wnat the pohce cannot do," he said, but j£ 
statement was too positive to be concluded H 
saw too well the possibility of failure. Quickly 
he approached the window of his study and 
ling it open. It was evident to them all that 
he intended to speak to the crowd. The song-;, 
laughter and shouts ceased suddenly, as th< 
crowd became aware of Paul Demassener's 
gure standing in the window above. Then, 
fore he could gather his mind and frame his 
lips to the first compelling words, the noise br. 
out again with an added intensi: Laughter 
predominated, though someone, with a grievar. 
possibly, threw a stone. It was a small stone, it 
fell on the carpet, striki^ no one and hurting 
nothing. The coating of mud fell off •» 
littered the floor. Demassener stepped W 
from the window, and almost at the sw 
moment the deputation entered the room 
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three men camp ;« ■,, 

slightly Wed V**** "g ** ^ 

menacing tS . Cattle fri S»tened but 

TooT Ae g a ,rUpUy a littlc -y from che 

n^est to ST* W ' 1* SyPhUitlc SCar «"* 
nearest to the door, as though he would guard 

the way of retreat. b"^a 

Peter Torner kept his gaze on Kapper, and 
Rappers was not on Demassener, but on the 
stone. He had expected almost anything from 
snots to prayers, but not the 'even more 
sgniicant pebble. Raising his eyes he said 
with triumph: "Have they started throwing 
stones? Believe me, it's all against my wish. 
They had no such orders." 

" Will you leave me alone with these gentle- 
men;" Demassener asked his wife, but when 
she remained silent, watching the scene with 
^nosity, he did not repeat his request. 

Your wife is quite safe with us," Kapper 

°> with impertinent politeness, u Even so far 

*s you are concerned I think I can promise that 

c win be nothing 1 worse than a few pebbles." 

gnnned at the stone on the floor. 

fcis h Cni , aSsener st0 «d in front of his desk with 

I do a " ds cla sped behind him . « I am sorry that 

n t know your nam cs," he sa i J . I le ad de d , 
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" I used t : re : - 
rhymes," Deru^er 
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The Je^'i ocrrcs » arista . 

He stamped upoa the floor and \ ^ 

"Don't laugh, j OT are beat; 

"Even if I we Demasseoer 

slowly, as if he aimed each wore to 
nerve, " I see no tzzs. by I stodge : lu 
Can you imagine anything more laughable tta 
me beaten by you 

" The Past Office is in our hands," <ke J* 
ikL " The police here can do nothing.* 

" They can fire/' Demassenc i 

" We have our arms, too. Isk 1 Ierr ( 
Order them to fire and see what 

" Captain Kraft," Denutfaaer «& ! * l 
unanswered. Captain Km ft had left the 
His departure was a ttifiau« « < |1C " ! 

of the stone. 

"Gone," the Jew said, w 
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word was an unnecessary emphasis. 

JV Demas™ asked, leaning back a 
l.tttc anius desk, as though standing tired him, 
"what do you want?" 

" We came," Kapper said, " to offer you the 
chance of leaving Trier. We have telephoned 
to the station. They will st0 p the express to 
Luxemburg this evening," 
"And my wife?" 

Anne-Marie Demassener crossed the floor to 
the little knot of men. Her eyes, green and 
gold, gazing from a white face,, seemed to gather 
them up in an unsavoury bouquet and cast them 
negligently down again. "Shall I stay?" she 
asked herself aloud. She watched the reaction 
of her words on Kapper, In their effect on her 
husband and her lover she was uninterested. 
The Jew met her gaze with a slight smile. Even 
m their first meeting in Sebastian Lintz's house 
*S had seemed to Chant that they understood 
e *ch other. " Wherever I am, I am at home," 
*e stated, with the pride of one who had lost 
°ne nationality in marriage and another as easily 
m adultery. 

* can assure you, Frau Demassener," the 
w sa *d, u you shall be as safe in Trier as you 
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w THl - w« or 
wish to be .» He waved h - " 

Den :ncr termed a r>a«. -c 

"in J misunderstood y^n hM < 

-We owe ev. ^ ta j^ 
FrauDem, ,^ nc might say jn 

»«».» Dcimsse^s rigfrt hand ^ ^ 

the duelling pistol and almost at the ^ 
m-. incut the man in rlie doorway fired. The 
j j J toJ i II on the goor and rolled to the side oi 

rh muddy pebble. Damwarar lapped i 

wind with iii-. leii Iluk] extended inwards the 

Jew, i lurched and fell forward fccroaa his 

desk. 

1m«f several mouirfits no one moved to -i" 11 
His liJV or 'I nth mattered \m thin the w 
of the bot, ol wbieit the »uthc p»] ' 

n up md rc| H 'I **d l -" ll,J J,u!L 
£ long i Ion **d 

.. ijtcd f« Hw " ll,u 

trusted h 
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so as not to obscure anv « n , m j *u ■ , 

■HMA them SSVSS m ' ght StiU 

tared vvh, t h er pin th3t men e * ste d who 

was alive. A»S53*2£ ST"* ^^ ^ 
-recent to go to £ SSSSS^Ji 
for something to serve to ■ ki ? . asked 
a unless handkerchief ^ *" °* ered 

" J wiU do yaa no good if he dies," Chant 
told Kappery who stood idly by. 

"I cannot leave him here in Trier/' the Tew 
said. « He must be eo t «*» thii - 

w . ... ■ , s awa ^ thls evening. 

Who will gowith him?" 

They came'"and stood in a circle round Paul 
Demassener's body, considering him. It was the 
last embarassment he caused them— not to die 
«° one really hated him. They could pity him, 
tan they could not murder him. 

"Someone must take him," Joseph Kapper 

■jM , with a growing indifference. Already his 

p^ was wandering to the next stage of his 

regress, *** e proclamations, the disarming of 

emassener's supporters, guards for the stations 

"J »e gas Works _ 

Am h \ mT - hh W ' fe - " Chant said with anger - 
C ~* ar ' e Demassencr stepped close to the 
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body of her husband, and , 

h ™- With pain, ve ^ Jea « a little t0War( 

country, Chant thought tha K ^ "*** a 

remained separated bv inchi hlte *«■ 

weariness and shock, the en?***?*** wi * 

open, ga Zin g. The J f^ the eyes 
bought, were closed ^fc^' 
belief any longer in his mS^SiSl 

they did not disclose what the mask hid— If it 

m anything at all beyond excuses and reasons 

and explanations and a doubt whether she had 

ever loved the man at all. Chant shared the 

doubts and excuses. If only, he thought, I 

could share the belief, how happy I should be 

even now. But he knew that he could never 

share it without the intervention of a mirade, 

and a miracle was one of the innumerable thing* 

in which he did not believe. 

Anne-Marie Demassener looked up from her 
husband's face. She had the trance ot c>nc 

who, after a long journey without an 
arrived at her destination and is r u " Jft1 
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she m come. « No, no," she said to Chant 
1 mil not go with him," 
"Then I will go," Chant satd 
They carried Demassener away on a stretcher, 
and laid him on a bed to wait for evening He 
was unconscious and became delirious with the 
passage of hours. His wound was clumsily 
dressed, for no doctor would venture into the 
streets. The police had surrendered their arms, 
and hundreds of Kapper's supporters were 
drunk and shooting away ammunition at the 
sky. They were quite harmless and m the best 
of humour. A few prostitutes had already left 
their concealment, and the fair in the market 
place, begun soberly in honour of the Dictator's 
wife, continued more riotously in honour of the 
Republic. Joseph Kapper, still afraid, perhaps 
of a demonstration of sympathy for the fallen 
Dictator y had decided that Demassener's body 
should be carried from a side door of the palace 
^nd put on board the train outside the station. 

hen dark came, two men arrived with a 

Jfreteher. One of them was a little drunk, and 

^ched under th^ weight of the body, till pain 

Pureed Demassener's unconsciousness of all the 

DVm g world, and he cried out for his wife. 







- - -, _■ . - - - - " ' ■' * - -~- 

s- ■ : - - *« -■ -. a* 

: square. * 



°f -:i-r. J Kapper anc. - e - 

Marie I :--.- ft watched in silence : 
stretcher carried into the road. Chant, looking 
back, saw Kapper turn up his coat collar s. • 
the wind and move towards the palace. Perhaps 
his spirit had been subdued by the prone passage 
of his enemy, for Kapper, the poet, went in at 
the side door inconspicuously and without 
raising his hand in any kind of gesture, whether 
of salute, triumph or a vague magniloquentf- 
Lurching here and there with the movements of 
the drunken man, the stretcher passed out <rt 
sight, if from one of the rooms, «W*g 
for ancient furniture and dark J-jTjJJk 
had chosen to watch them eav* *eg ^ ^ 
had imagined for an ohscunt) in w 




no 



part or power. 
« f Herr Chant." 






the wo, na ?S 52 *f, 7* with » n B'r that 
her W , yef d b f^f *g. He had be™ 

^ Stranger. St,U ^'dressed him as , 

" Frau Dem asscilcrj)) he 
He recognised, though he ™,u 
admire, the ^^^ 

able to understand the caul f u that WM 

iU tne cause of his orieer « rv 
you want me to i™ „»a b ° 

« now and here" S3Sr3X M 
t Ws, the drunken £5 JR3K- 
and the wounded man, who groaned a little as 
one of the men slipped in the freezing mu d. 

It would be trivial," she said. " There are 
more important things than our We." 

"Don't call it love," Chant said. "You've 
already named it lust." He added with resent- 
ment, because he could not clear his mind of the 
pam which he supposed was the remainder of 

Iove: "What are you going to do now?" 
"Live," she said, "we all do that, this 
>'ear T next year, some time, never. Shall I be 

ciently humble to offer myself to you 
again ? » 

„ * W;i "ted you to marry me," Chant said- 
J!l no, I shall never marry again in rh.it 
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way. Why do you want me te? Do ™ ' 
it .God as he : do«? Nev* again . \^ 
you know, a kind of faithfulness" ^ 

< The qualification ***. a ^ of 
in Chant's bram. That, he thought, was Z 
symbol of all his enterprise, nothing of his 
genuine desire, everything in a distant rd - Z. 
ship to it— a kind of war, a kind of loyalty, a 
kind of love, and now a kind of faithfuls 
It was not enough. " Good-bye," he said. 5 
looked past him at the stretcher, and said in a 
voice a little strained: " Is he all right? Will 
he liver" 

"He will, unfortunately," Chant said, and 
added, with a contempt which he had newer 
dreamed that he would one day show to Anne- 
Marie Demassener: " Are you changing your 
mind, will you go with him?" 

" No, no," she said. " I ought to tfiink my- 
self lucky that that's broken at last." 

Chant turned and followed the stretcher 
down the road, but he had not gone* - 
before he heard her steps again. He tu 
peered back at her with V* J«JJ ^ 
resentment. « For God's sake go, 
« Are jroa going to haunt usf 
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herself SB? ° f dark as a **** between 

.asked for £, ZZ ^ ^ ^ " H; '* * 
ra6? „ " is ^con S aou s ? Does he Want 

Chant flung his l ics ^ M b 

an image, longmg to deface for ev,r „.,♦ 

he told himself, be the thLZ V™* 1 ** must > 

feit beauty. * y es he t ""* ° f * C ° Unter " 
TT i J nc ls conscious" he ™\A 

you. He heard her steps go slowly back along 
the road, and turned to follow the unconscious 
man. 

When they reached the railway lines the 
express awaited them. A horn of smoke 
mounted towards the red signal lamp, and 
waves of sound from the lit line of windows 
came over the rails towards them,, voices, high, 
tow, harsh, soft, chattering, shouting. The 
guard, an aggrieved, puzzled man, told them 
that he had been warned at the frontier to expect 

is delay. It was very unusual to allow 
passengers to enter the train except at stations, 

A* empty carriage," Chant said shortly, " and 

L° m whether there ^ a doctor on board." 
a j th a risi ng scream a rocket climbed into the 
r » ai *d burst in a shower of sparks around the 
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tram, which, with a grinding of fa rat * 
move again on its journev Th ' ^ to 

groaned and twisted his head v W ° Unded man 
each other from windows askim «?* ^ te 
delay, the minutes passed, and «£Su* ^ 
to silence. Trier ceased to be a no sVi n t £ ? 

a.d_ became in the distance anrrX 
diminishing fountain of fire. Green and J 

Lghts winked quickly and were gene. Ntat 
came up to the windows and shut out every 
thing behind its infinite height, save occasional 
candles lit in small rooms,, the torch of a girl 
going home along dark roads, and the lamp" of 
a boy reading. 

Chant looked up to see a figure watching him 
from the corridor. "Are you a doctor?" he 
asked. 

" Say," said the man, " you are the fellow 
that got on to the train just now, aren't you? 
What's happened in Trier? Those weren't ah 
rockets. Who's your sick friend?" 

What had happened in Trier, Cfatnt thought, 
following across the white face of the woundea 
man a long succession of images, of -" 

LDemassener standing in the doorway " 
shop: of a face watching him in « tmtrw , 
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k«. K j*" Canie t0 his m tfae ^k garden: of 
*er body as he ie[ her ^ falI; and Qf ^ 

1 1 T?? the word lust " under ^ h -g- 

iBg, hawk-like Christ. 

The man said encouragingly: - I'd be glad of 
» story. I m on the fife^ 7ri W. Your 
fnend . . ." 

« My friend^ Chant said, dwelling on the 
two words with pain, irony and amazement, « Is 
Herr Demassener. I have no story." 

But the representative of the New World was 
rut to be denied. He closed the door into the 
cc: : . 3er and pulled down the blind. Then with 
a kind of reverence, which was at least a pass- 

le imitation of the old and authentic, he tip- 
toed across the carriage and gazed at the face of 
the man who, beneath the closed lids, carried 
faith intact and hidden into a doubting 

rid 
Christ, what a scoop," he said. 

: - long trail of sparks swept by the window, 
^iid as the train passed from night into the re- 
doubled darkness of a tunnel, these infinitesimal 
*nd transient stars lay for a moment along the 
^* which Paul Demassener had taken fr 

r ^ r - They were extinguished by wind, ram, 
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and the passage of time. Their life Was 
measured in seconds, as the night's was counted 
in hours, and as Paul Demassener's was to be 
counted still in years, Chant thought with rc*> ret 
and pity, aware of the dawn lighting with an 
equal pallor his own and his enemy's face. 



THE END 
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